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1. Intro 


In 2010 | decided to start a blog on audio production and the creative aspects that go into 
making something as nebulous as music. Over the course of 6 years | wrote 282 blog posts, 
some just announcing my own upcoming live shows or album releases, but many sharing tips 
and tricks I’ve learned in the 25+ years that I’ve been writing and releasing music. 


After 6 years of writing however, | feel it’s time to put the blog to rest and focus on other 
outlets for sharing my ideas about music. It’s been a very rewarding experience being able to 
not only have an place online for discussing these sorts of thoughts, but also readers who 
were so willing to share and expand on their own ideas as well. | want to thank all of you that 
followed the blog, gave so willing of your own advice and tips, and helped support having a 
place to do so through all your donations over the years. 


| plan on leaving the blog online for awhile so that people may still access it, but | also wanted 
to condense down the more pertinent posts into one document that people could access 
offline as well. I’ve left out all of the posts that were simple announcements of my own 
releases or gigs, but included all of the ones that focused on audio production and creativity 
in the studio and on stage. The posts have been reordered in a way that | think makes more 
sense if you were to read this document front to back, so they do not always follow their 
chronological posting dates. | have also reworded some statements for clarification, updated 
my gear recommendations where appropriate, and combined similar posts covering the same 
topics. In addition, all of my other audio production guides can still be accessed at this 
location: 


http://innerportalstudio.com/guides/ 


Like the guides listed above, | am making this blog compilation available for free to all 
musicians and producers. However if you find it useful, inspiring, or you just want to say 
“thanks”, | am always grateful to receive PayPal donations via my Tarekith at gmail dot com 
email address. $1 is a great way to say thanks, $5 buys me a beer to show your appreciation, 
but given the amount of content here, $10 is what I’d consider a fair price. The choice is 
always up to you, thank you very much to those that can donate in any amount. 





| hope you enjoy the ideas | have to share, and find them useful in your own creative 
endeavors. 


Peace and beats, 
Tarekith 
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2. Finding Time For Music 
June 1st, 2012 


I’ve covered in the past how to balance trying to make music while 
having an extremely busy life that doesn’t leave you much free time. But 
lately it seems to be something that I’ve been seeing a lot of people ask 
about again, so | think it’s time to revisit some ideas you can use to 
improve that balance. 


Work, kids, spouses; all of these things are arguably more important 
than making music for most people, so we rightfully focus on those parts 
of our lives first. This of course leaves you feeling drained of energy, or 
rushed to get as much music done as you can when you do find the 
time. Here’s a few things that | think can help you refocus your energy to 
be as productive as possible, with whatever time you have: 





1. Lower your expectations. Sounds bad, but it’s not. Seriously, sometimes setting too high of 
a goal when you don’t have the time just sets you up for disappointment, and leads to more 
procrastination because you feel like you never get anything done. Break down any tasks you 
have into smaller chunks and just focus on a couple each day. Moving forward a little bit is 
better than not moving forward at all. There’s nothing wrong with having lofty goals, but you 
need to be realistic about what you can accomplish in the short term as well. 


2. Slow down. It’s not a race, making music is about having fun, so there’s no need to feel you 
have to rush to get a song done. Take your time, enjoy the PROCESS of making music, and 
don’t put all your emphasis on the end result to bring you happiness. Use some of your spare 
music making time just to enjoy playing an instrument or crafting a sound, not everything music 
related you do has to be focused on making a song or album. 


3. Use your lunch breaks wisely. | would often use my lunch breaks to read new gear 
manuals, study music theory, research future purchases, check for software updates, etc. Use 
that time to get as much of the tedious and non-artistic parts of music making process out of 
the way as you can. Or, make a list of things you want to accomplish for the day when you get 
home and get into your studio. But again, be realistic about what you can achieve in the time 
you have. 


4. Go portable. Get an iPad, iPod Touch, or some other portable device that will let you record 
ideas when you find yourself with some free time throughout the day. Looks for simple apps 
that let you export the midi or audio files you create when you get back to the studio. Great for 
lunch break music making too. 


5. Get rid of gear that is distracting you. Use only the items you know well and truly enjoy 
using regularly. Having options is great but it can be distracting as well, too many choices can 
be almost as bad as not enough for some people. You don’t have to sell the gear you’re not 
using (though | tend to), instead maybe just box it up and put it in the closet for now. Out of 
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sight and out of mind, leaving you to focus on the tools you know really well and are efficient 
with. 


6. Start a collaboration with someone. Having a project in the works where two minds can 
contribute to the song is great for keeping yourself from getting stuck in creative ruts. It also 
helps to force you meet certain deadlines too, if you know the other person is waiting for you to 
finish your part of the song. Emphasis should be on bouncing the song back and forth often, 
with each of you contributing small parts on each go around. That way you’re not feeling 
overwhelmed and stressed, and in my experience that kind of back and forth interaction gets 
things done faster anyway. 


7. Set aside time. For a lot of people setting aside an hour each day is just not practical, or 
perhaps they just don’t get inspired that often. Instead try to plan for maybe an hour each 
week where no matter what, you get your own studio time. Arrange it with your significant 
other, and make that time sacred. Have a plan mentally about what you want to try and get 
done during that time. It'll give you something to dream about while at work, and eliminate that 
feeling you get when you first get into the studio and think “now what?”. Hopefully you can find 
more time to make music than just an hour a week, but that little bit of time is better than 
nothing. 


8. Most of all, remember to have fun. | say this a lot | know, but too often | think people stress 
themselves out thinking that they have to produce songs/albums/whatever in order to be a 
successful musician. Don’t use other people’s goals as a way to measure your own 
happiness. Achieving a goal we set for ourselves is certainly a great feeling, but if you’re not 
having fun trying to achieve that, what’s the point? 
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3. You Have Gas 
December 23rd, 2010 


GAS, what most musicians know as Gear Acquisition Syndrome. That never-ending feeling 
that you have to have the latest and greatest in gear to make your music better. It’s something 
we all struggle with, and it can be both a blessing and a curse. 


There’s no denying that new gear helps trigger fresh bursts of creativity, just the mere fact that 
you’re forced to be in front of the gear as you check out your new toy means that it’s forcing 
you to actually sit down and do something musical. New gear means new ways of working, so 
it’s not surprising that you’re bound to come up with something fresh, results that you perhaps 
have not achieved before with things you currently own. 


In the short-term, this has the effect of validating the purchase. You think “hey, this is great, 
this new bit of gear helped me come up with something | never would have before”. Well, 
possibly, but sometimes you really need to step back and look at the underlying cause of that 
too. Certainly the newness of it means that it’s exciting, you’re using tools that you aren’t 
familiar with, so it can be more fun. 


Often times this initial discovery period becomes the sole reason for the purchase, that time 
when everything you do musically seems fresh and exciting. And it is exciting, there’s no 
denying it. But how often has that feeling faded faster than you expected? How many times 
have you completed a couple of projects with your new toy, and then your attention starts to 
wander again? 


Not to get too deep here with the comparisons, but in a way it’s not much different than dating 
someone. It’s fun and new at first, everything feels great and you couldn’t be happier. But 
then the magic fades, your attention wanders, and you start looking at what else is out there. 
Sure you could go through life jumping from one partner to another, but many people (myself 
included) will tell you how shallow and unfulfilling that is in the long-term, and how much more 
satisfying it is being with that ONE special person. When you become a team and work 
together, you’re rewarded with things you never imagined early on. 


Musical instruments are the same way. It’s easy to be tempted by the latest and greatest, but 
sometimes you need to step back from the marketing hype (and they sure know how to hype 
their new products) and re-assess what it is that a new purchase will bring to your studio in the 
long haul. All too often | see people get wrapped up in this, asking other musicians “Should | 
get music equipment x,y,z?” Or “I have $500 to spend, what should | buy?”. 


There’s certainly nothing wrong with asking other people what they think about a particular 
instrument, but at the same time realize what you’re doing. If you have to ask someone else 
what you NEED, then chances are you really don’t NEED anything at all. New gear purchases 
should always be obvious to you, they should fill a real need in your workflow, or add 
something to your studio that you currently don’t have. 


Oftentimes just taking a deep breath and thinking about how your current tools could be 


pressed into doing the same thing, will cause you to realize that perhaps the need you thought 
was there is not so great after all. By re-looking at the gear you have now, and how it could be 
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used in a new way, you’d be surprised at how you can channel that same type of excitement 
new gear brings. 


We all have instruments with features that we don’t use that often, so by digging in and re- 
evaluating how we use our tools, we not only get the chance to work in a new way, but we also 
come to master our tools more than we thought we had. And in the long haul, THAT can be 
more exciting and fulfilling than a short-term fling with something we really don’t need. 


Now if you’ll excuse me, the latest Sweetwater catalog just arrived and | can’t wait to go see 
what new toys were released recently 
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4. Learning New Gear 
February 8th, 2012 


Since about the time | got my first groovebox (Roland MC505), | noticed that it generally 
doesn’t take me that long to learn and start using a new piece of music equipment. Usually 
within a week or two | feel pretty comfortable with something | recently purchased, and most 
likely it’s already gotten used in one of my songs too. 





| never really thought about this until just recently though, when someone asked me how | 
learned the Elektron Octatrack so quickly. Well, aside from the fact that I’ve already owned the 
Monomachine and Machinedrum before | got the Octatrack, | really wasn’t sure how to answer 
that. | mean, | do pretty much the same thing any time | buy something new for the studio, so | 
guess the best way to answer that question is to lay out how | approach a new purchase. 


These days | pretty much take a long time to decide whether or not | want something new in 
the studio. It takes me a awhile to research what | think | want, see what else out there might 
also fit that role, and investigate if the workflow really appeals to me. | don’t care how many 
features something has, if it’s hard to get to them, I’m likely not going to bother. 


I’m sure this will cause some people to groan, but one of the first things | do when I’m seriously 
considering buying something is to download and read the manual. Doesn’t matter if it’s 
hardware, a DAW, a speaker, or a guitar, | like to read the manual front to back before | make 
up my mind most of the time. This step is less about learning specific functions, or studying all 
it’s functions, as it is figuring out the overall layout and organization it has. 


Most gear is organized in layers of complexity or functions. For instance, a groovebox might 
have separate menus for song layouts, pattern editing, or part synthesis. A plug-in might be 
organized by each of it’s function like LFO’s, Envelopes, or Oscillators. So the first time I’m 
reading through a manual, it’s just a quick skim to get a handle on how everything is 
organized, as well as to sort of mentally decide which areas of the machine I’m going to use 
more than others. 


Which brings me to the next thing | always do when | buy some new music equipment; | learn 
it with a plan in mind. Maybe | want to write a new song using it, or prepare a live set, or even 
perhaps generate a pool of audio samples to use later. The point is that | start working with a 
specific goal in mind, so | can go through a complete task from start to completion. 


By reading the manual quickly first, | get a rough idea of how | can use something, such as: 
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- What areas does it seem to focus on, i.e. synthesis, sequencing, or sound manipulation? 

- What areas does it NOT seem suited for? Do you have to stop playback to save your 
settings? If so, then likely not a good live tool. 

- Is the noise floor really high? If so, then probably not something I’d want to master with, etc. 
- Is it stable, does it crash or act unexpectedly even rarely based on user comments? 

- Do | have to memorize a lot of cryptic symbols or abbreviations? 


Figuring all this stuff out before | even buy something means that once it arrives, | can dive in 
and start working in the areas | think will make the most sense to me and how | envision it’s 
use in my studio. | don’t waste time at this point learning functions that | may or may not ever 
use, | jump in with the important tasks in mind. It’s all about breaking down a piece of gear into 
parts, and focusing on the ones | KNOW | want to use first. If it can’t do the main tasks well, 
then | don’t need to bother with the little features either. 


Usually within a couple days | can dive in and more or less figure out the basic structure and 
how it works. I'll probably sketch out a song using it, just to force myself to see how it works in 
a situation I’m likely going to use it in again in the future. Having the manual handy helps a lot 
for quick referencing, and | have to admit | love having all my gear PDF’s on my iPad next to 
me in the studio. Makes looking up the answer to a question very fast, so | don’t waste much 
time on it and lose a good idea. 


After a couple weeks of use, | usually decide to change things up and try something new with 
it. I'll force myself to use it in a way that | might not have initially. Maybe if | was sequencing it 
with a DAW, I'll try using it’s internal sequencer instead. Or I'll use a new EQ solely for a week 
for all my studio needs. Just setting some limitations that are different from how I’d normally 
approach a certain piece of gear. 


The point is to approach it in a way that didn’t first occur to me. This means a lot more menu 
diving as | explore new functions | didn’t remember in my first manual read. Sometimes 1'll 
check out YouTube vids explaining these functions too, just to see how other people are using 
it. After a few little exercises like this, | then go back and.... 


...fead the manual again. 
GASP 


| know, | know, it’s a sickness | hear, but | do actually read gear manuals to help myself get up 
to speed on how they work. Silly, | know. Anyway, this time I’m focusing less on the overall 
structure of things, and more on certain tasks that | find myself using again and again. Am | 
doing it the most efficient way? Are there short-cut key combos that will save me time? Am | 
backing up everything correctly? 


This is where | get into the nitty gritty of certain functions and make sure I’m not missing 
anything that will save me time based on how I’m already using the new purchase. Slightly 
more in-depth, but | tend to skip over the sections of things | know | have a good grasp of 
already. Having whatever I’m studying about close at hand helps a lot, as | can actually go 
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through the act of whatever I’m reading about. Meaning I’m that much more likely to 
remember how to do it in the future. 


Doing something sticks with you longer than reading something 


At this point it’s probably been 3-4 weeks and I’d estimate | know about 90% of what | need to 
know. Depends on what it is too, a simple plug-in might only take me a couple of days to really 
grasp. After that it’s usually just the occasional manual dive to refresh how to do something | 
had forgotten. 


For the more complex pieces of gear | buy, things like synths, grooveboxes, drum machines, 
DAWSs, etc | might try and complete a couple projects using only those tools. Just to force 
myself to look at them in different ways, and re-evaluate what their strengths are. 


For really complex things, like DAWs, high end synths, or complex plug ins, | might even go 
back and read the manual again a couple years later. Even though | probably know the item 
really well by that point, there hasn’t been a time yet where | didn't learn about some new 
function that was added in an update, or relearn about some time saving tips | forgot about. 


| think if there’s any one rule | follow when learning something new, it’s to decide ahead of time 
to focus on the most useful functions first based on my own needs. Then slowly drill down and 
learn the things you'll use less frequently, or maybe that didn’t make much sense at first. As 
you get more and more familiar with something, you can spend more time learning the finer 
points of it, when it’s not going to hold you back from using it day to day because you already 
know the major functions it has. 


And of course, the more you do something, the better you'll get at it always holds true, so just 
focus on spending as much time using the new gear as possible. 
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5. Chasing Inspiration 
July 28th, 2014 


There's nothing worse that sitting down to write some music, and you have no ideas at all. Or 
you have ideas, but within a few minutes of working on them, they just don't excite you any 
more. Especially when this becomes a trend that continues for days, or even weeks and 
months. Whether you're working professionally under a deadline, or just trying to relax and 
have fun, that feeling of "writer's block" can be a terrible thing for any artist. 

What's worse, it seems to happen more frequently the longer you've been following your 
passion. Early on when you're first getting into writing music, there's always a wealth of 
information to draw on for ideas. You're just scrambling all the time to glean any bit of advice or 
new techniques you can use, and it's easy since there's still so much to learn. Not to mention 
all the tools are new, so many times just going through the motions of learning new gear can 
trigger new ideas. It's one reason ‘gear lust' is such a powerful driving force in our creative 
pursuits. 

Unfortunately after we've been writing for more than a few years, truly new ideas and tools 
come at us less frequently, and we're called upon to rely solely on our creativity to produce 
results. So when the ideas appear to run dry, we're left with that feeling of "now what?", and we 
begin to question if this is really wnat we were meant to be doing in life after all. 


Luckily, you're not alone, this is something that every artist (regardless of the medium they 
work with) goes through. In this guide I'm going to explore some of the ways that I've found to 
help push through these trying times, and get you back to doing what you love. 


Not all of these ideas are unique, nor will they work for all people. A few of you will be able to 
repeatedly use the same idea to get through mental blocks, while others will need to use a 
combination of these concepts, or even use them as a way of coming up with their own 
techniques. The point is to realize that it is possible to work your way through a creative rough 
spell, even if it might just take longer than you think. 


So, let's get to it with some ideas... 
1. Just work through it. 


For the professional musician, this is almost your only choice sometimes. If you don't continue 
to try and produce a result, you don't get paid. Certainly it's the most stressful situation to be in, 
but that's part of making a living from relying on a creative endeavor. For many people the 
inability to overcome the creative hurdles when they appear like this is by far the largest 
obstacle keeping them from even considering a career in the arts. 


Often times the best way to get through dry spells is to just keep trying new ideas, to do your 
best to avoid the blank page syndrome writers often refer to. Where the fear of being in a rut is 
actually keeping you from even getting started in the first place. As a result you just end up 
staring at a blank piece of paper (or in this case a blank DAW project screen) wondering what 
to do next, where to start, how to get back ‘that feeling' you get when the ideas are flowing fast 
and freely. 


The trick is to not let yourself get stuck looking at a blank screen. Try some of these ideas: 
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- Grab some loops or samples you may have collected earlier and place them randomly in your 
project. Try grabbing random sounds you normally wouldn't put together, just to see what will 
happen. 


- Quickly record 3 notes with a synth or other instrument, repeat on a new track with a different 
instrument. Continue doing this, limiting yourself to only 3 notes to keep it simple and to make 
you work fast. Try looping the results, throw random effects on, switch synth sounds from what 
you originally recorded. 


- If you have a mic, trying tapping out a basic rhythm on your desk with just your hands or 
pencils. Overdub this with more hand drumming, use different sized pens, or tea coasters, 
anything that's easily at hand and doesn't require you to spend a lot of time setting up to 
record. Just fill up the project with a basic rhythm to work off of. 


- Grab loops from your past songs and try to create a super remix of everything you've written 
in the last 3 years. 


- Ask a friend if you can remix one of their songs. I'm sure you could also find many people 
online willing to let someone have a go at reinterpreting one of their songs. 


- Have a DAW template prepped and ready to go. Instead of starting from scratch each time 
you write a song, set up your favorite synths and effects in the DAW and save it as a template. 
This not only saves you time, it gives you something to quickly fall back on when you have an 
idea. 


- Set yourself a goal or starting one song every day for a week. Even if you hit on something 
you like, the next day start totally over from scratch and try writing a new song. At the end of 
the week, go back and listen to what you've done each day and pick the best one to continue 
working on. 


The main point of things like the above is to work fast, don't worry about the quality of the 
recordings, that's not the point. The point is to get SOMETHING in front of you as fast as 
possible. Even if it's just random garbage when you're done, you're at least doing something, 
and thus hopefully more likely to have one of those happy accidents that often spark the best 
creative ideas in us. The key here is to keep trying, don't give up. 


2. Change your work flow. 


This is something | personally use a lot to try and work through rough creative times. 
Sometimes you don't need new gear to trigger inspiration, you just need to look at the gear you 
have differently. Even if it doesn't help you necessarily come up with an idea for a new song, 
you'll have gained a greater insight into the tools you have at your disposal, and that's never a 
bad thing. Here's some ideas for approaching your gear differently: 


- If you primarily work in software, try working in hardware. This doesn't mean you need to go 
out and buy a new groovebox (though it might not be bad idea either), but maybe instead of 
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only using softsynths and a computer for your sounds, you borrow a friend's hardware synth 
and learn how to use that. Some music stores will rent gear as well. Even something like a 
cheapo Casio keyboard you buy at a thrift store can be a new way of working. Keep an open 
mind, just have fun with whatever you find. It doesn't have to be a $2000 synth to be a valuable 
tool in your studio or spark some fun ideas to explore. 


- Experiment with a microphone or portable recorder. You can get cheap mics at almost any 
electronics store, and even a decent mic like a general purpose Rode can be found for cheap 
on Ebay or Craigslist. Try writing a song using only found sounds you record with the mic, or 
vice versa if you mainly work with mics and real instruments. 


- Learn an instrument. | think the term ‘electronic musician’ is slightly misleading, as very few 
people writing electronic music seem to play an instrument. They're more like Electronic 
Producers in my opinion. Think about taking this down time to start learning something like the 
piano, guitar, or even hand percussion like a Djembe. | don't think being able to play a "real" 
instrument is ever a bad thing for people writing music, and often times it can completely 
change how you approach the writing process too. 


- Create complex signal chains. Sometimes I'll run my keyboard into my drum machine, 
sample that, feed it through a guitar processor, int my DJ mixer, then run it through the 
keyboard inputs again. You can do the same in software too, try chaining a bunch of effects 
plug-ins to create some crazy processing chains. The key is to do things differently than you 
normally would, so don't use your usual standby plug-ins. Try crazy combinations you normally 
would expect to sound awful, surprise yourself. 


- Gear swaps. This one might not be possible for everyone, but if you have some close friends 
who write music, maybe you could trade gear temporarily with them. You both get a bit of the 
gear lust sated, and it should trigger some new ideas for you and them. Obviously you should 
only do this with friends you really trust though! 


- Don't write the same parts first. Many people start out writing their songs with the drums and 
bass, or with a sample loop they like. Try starting a song with something different, like a pad 
sound, or the melody. Better yet, try writing a song with no drums at all, or one that's nothing 
BUT drums. Ever try writing a song using only a piano? You don't have to be Chopin on the 
piano, try taking some piano samples and see how far you can tweak and mangle them to 
create something new. 


3. Clear your gear, clear your mind. 


A lot of people will tell you to save everything you do. Save your samples, save your old song 
ideas, save your presets, save it all in case you need it in the future. While this is certainly not 
bad advice and trawling all that data can help get you out of a rut, sometimes the opposite is 
also true. You end up feeling guilty that you haven't used some of this stuff you've been saving, 
or you spend too much time trying to use all this stuff, instead of moving on and trying new 
ideas and new sounds. 


4. Ignore the song. 
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Every few years (sometimes more often) | go through and basically erase everything on all my 
hardware synths, delete all the samples I've been saving, and clear any unfinished song ideas 
off my hard drive. Definitely worth taking a few minutes to back all this stuff up to DVDr first just 
in case, but after that, wipe it for good. Start fresh, take the time to build your sample library 
from scratch, work on building new synth or effects presets, reinvent your 'sound' and restock 
your library with fresh new sounds you haven't been passing over again and again for the last 
few years. 


This approach may not be for everyone, but it can be quite liberating having to start over. 


Far too often, people think that working on music only means writing songs. We often don't 
give ourselves enough time or opportunity to just play with our gear for fun. There's nothing 
wrong just sitting down with your favorite instrument, and just playing for the sheer joy of 
playing. Don't worry about making a song, don't worry about how useful something is, or how 
you might use it for your next album. Take a week and just have fun playing the presets on 
your synth, or making goofy rhythms on your drum machine. Sit at a piano and just aimlessly 
come up with fun little melodies. 


You need breaks like this to remind yourself of why you got into making music in the first place, 
and to remember that music is more than just the end result. Certainly we all take pride ina 
song or album that's well done after a lot of work, but you have to enjoy all the moments that 
come before that too, or else what's the point? Use the time when you're in a rut to find the fun 
in the simple things again. To remember that joy you felt when you first started putting your 
fingers on the strings, keys or drum pads hearing how YOU were affecting sound. This can go 
a long way towards keeping you from getting burned out, and having fun is never a bad thing. 
(Well ok, sometimes having fun is a bad thing, but we'll leave that for another guide) 


5. Collaborate. 


Most producers these days seem to work in a bubble, home alone and doing it all solo. Indeed, 
for many people, that's the appeal of something like electronic music in the first place, that 
ability to do it all by yourself. But sometimes working with someone else can be a great way to 
get new ideas. Seeing how someone else approaches something you've been doing the same 
way for years can make you rethink your methods and spur on new ideas. 


Collaborating can be anything; asking someone to redo the mixdown on one of your songs, 
swapping remixes, or equally writing a brand new song together (in real life or online). Maybe 
it's worthwhile to get out of your comfort zone even, and work with a musician you wouldn't 
normally be interested in. If you write banging techno most of the time, post a note at a local 
college seeing if any flute or violin players are interested in working together. Some of the most 
memorable classic tunes of our time started this way, it's different from the norm and stands 
out. Or it doesn't work, and you both go your own ways, but at least you tried. 


At the very least you gain insight into how other people work, and that can often be rewarding 
by itself. Sometimes just talking to other musicians face to face about how they get over 
writer's block can be the most helpful thing of all. It's a reminder that you're not the only one 
going through it, and you might just get some ideas you wouldn't have thought of on your own. 
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There's also a less direct and less active form of collaborating I'd recommend, and that's just 
going to see a musical performance in person. Go to a concert, a club night, anywhere you can 
see music being performed by someone other than you. Check out a style of music you might 
never have seen before. Hit up a jazz night, go to the symphony, check out a local world music 
jam session, watch street performers make do with much less than you have available. There's 
a ton of music out there waiting to be heard, don't limit yourself to only one genre or by going 
to the same places you've been going to for years. Let other people provide the inspiration you 
need to get through a creative dry spell. 


6. Limit your tools. 


Many times having too much gear can be as overwhelming as feeling like you don't have 
enough. Try picking one piece of gear you own, real or virtual, and writing a song using only 
that. It can be a synth, guitar, drum, softsynth, plug-in, whatever. 


Limiting yourself to only one tool/instrument FORCES you to be creative, you have no choice 
as you're going to be working differently than you normally do trying to achieve the same 
results. Some people are able to mentally just block out the other gear in their studio to do this, 
while other's like myself prefer to pack up the bits I'm not going to be using and put them in the 
closet. Truly out of sight and out of mind. And as with some of the tips mentioned earlier, even 
if you still feel stuck in a rut, a few days of doing this will surely help you learn your gear better. 


7. Do nothing. 


The last idea | want to suggest is also the one people seem the most resistant towards, and 
that's to do nothing. Creativity is not something that most people can turn on when they wart, it 
comes in waves, sometimes it's there, sometimes it's not. No matter what you do, or how hard 
you try, there's going to be times when the magic is just not happening. So don't stress over 
the times when it's not working for you, get on with other areas of your life and trust that the 
muse will return when the time is right. It took me many years to come to terms with this 
myself, but I'm much less stressed when | have writers block now than when | used to. 


Use the time to take care of the other things in your life that get in the way of your writing when 
you are having a good run of inspiration: 


- Make sure all your studio backups are up to date. Digital data does not exist if it's not in at 
least 3 places, so don't just rely on that external HD for back up. Burn important things to 
DVDr, or use an online backup service for a more secure off-site options. 


- Clean your studio, your gear, etc. It's amazing how dust gets everywhere (even when you 
cover your gear) and how quickly contacts, guitar strings, patch cables, etc can start to tarnish 
or corrode. 


- Get all those house chores and projects done you've been putting off, spend time with your 
significant other, catch up with friends, wash your car, whatever. All the mundane things in life 
(no offense to the significant others) that seem to intrude into your music when you're on a roll 
can be addressed now. The more you get done when the music is NOT happening, the more 
time you'll have for music when it is. 
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- Live more. Seems kind of funny, but a lot of our inspiration comes from what we do and 
experience in life, and it can be hard to get that kind of stimulus when we're stuck in a studio all 
day desperate for ideas. Get outside, go someplace new, visit a park, forget about music for 
awhile. Just enjoy being alive. 


| hope some of these ideas will help you in the future should you ever find yourself in a rut. 
More than anything you should remember that you're not alone in what you're going through. 
The greatest artists and musicians of all time all struggled with creative blocks, as well as the 
negative thinking that comes with them. Sometimes it can take months or even years to get 
over slow times, but you WILL get over them. | find that for whatever reason, after a long bout 
of writer's block, | seem to come back stronger than ever. | have more ideas, and my songs 
and production chops seem to be better than before | started having issues! 


Maybe our brains just need time to recharge and recover from the prolonged periods of intense 
concentration that come with the artistic thought process. Maybe it's like our muscles, in that 
it's not the activity that makes us stronger, but the recovery period afterward that helps us 
improve. | don't know, but | do know that staying positive and truly believing that you can get 
through the creative down times makes all the difference. 
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6. Throwing Paint 
May 2nd, 2013 


Frustration. Pure and simple, sometimes when I’m working 
on music all it leads to is frustration. That feeling that | 
have an idea just below the surface, waiting to come out. | 
just need to figure out what it is, and how to express it, and 
then | can finally banish this feeling and all the wasted time 
that it feels like comes with it. 

But of course, that’s always easier said than done. 





The last year has been incredibly busy for me on just about 
every front. | had a couple larger gigs, released an aloum 
and an EP, there was excellent growth for my mastering business, and | switched DJ platforms 
yet again (which of course means converting my library and all the work that goes with that). 
To name just a few things. 

So I’ve known for awhile now that | was just going to hit that point where enough was enough. 


Burn out. The lack of any good ideas, though in my case that still means a lot of work trying to 
come up with something decent regardless. I’m stubborn like that, even when | know it’s time 

for a break | fight the facts and keep trying to push ahead sometimes. If you haven’t guessed, 
“sometimes” just happens to be right now. 


I’ve always been the type of person who had a running list of projects in my head, potential or 
real, that | wanted to get done eventually. Sometimes I'll take awhile to mull over something | 
think | want to pursue, and every so often | realize it’s really not that good of an idea and | set it 
aside. But for the most part, the majority of my life is spent with this running project list on my 
mind. It’s not a bad thing usually, it keeps me pushing forward on things I’m working on, so 
that | can start work on what’s next. 


But every so often, | tick off everything on the list and | haven’t been able to think of anything 
new to add to it. 


Like now. 


One of my art teachers in school used to tell her students “if you can’t think of an idea, don’t 
just stare at the canvas, start throwing paint at it”. It’s not rocket science or a new idea by any 
means, but for some reason the way she said it always stuck with me. So a lot of times when | 
get in these ruts, that’s what | do. 


I'll just randomly pick a piece of gear or bit of software, and just start messing about. If aftera 
couple hours I’m still not feeling it, I'll move on and try something else. If I’m using software, 1’ll 
switch to hardware, if I’m using the laptop, I'll try the guitar. Or maybe I’ll change gears entirely 
and work on a new Dw set, or walk around town trying to record found sounds. 


It’s frustrating as | said, because a lot of times despite going through the motions and spending 
a lot of time on something, it still ends up being crap. But eventually | think of something else 
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to try, and | give ita go. And this can go on for weeks or months (if I’m really unlucky), but 
every so often it takes me only a few days to get back in the groove and start coming up with 
solid ideas. 


What | realized was that by trying to just “throw paint at the canvas” as it were, | was 
inadvertently coming up with new lists of projects in my head. The act of just trying random 
things to spur ideas happened to trick that part of my creative side into spending time thinking 
of new ways to be random. Trying to come up with new projects was in itself, MAKING new 
projects for me. 


Still doesn’t make it easier to go through these periods of flailing about, looking for the right 


avenue to explore. But at least | know as long as | keep trying to find it, I’ll eventually make my 
own avenue anyway. 
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7. Doldrumming 
October 4th, 2012 


One of the things I’ve learned over the years is that all artists go through periods of decreased 
productivity. Some people call this artist’s block, others just don’t work as hard as they’d like. 
But we all at some point or another hit a point where we recognize that things just aren’t going 
as smoothly as we'd like. The ideas aren’t FLOWING the way they should. 


Early on when | was making music, this was a frustrating and almost frightful experience. It 
produced self-doubts and feelings of inadequacy, like maybe | wasn’t meant to be writing 
music and should just quit. In fact it was a long running joke with a good friend of mine that 
every 6 months or so I'd start getting the urge to sell all my studio gear and just get a nice 
acoustic guitar instead. At least then | wouldn’t feel like | had to be writing songs all the time, 
or wasting all this nice gear | have. 


But over time, (and through conversations with many other musicians) | began to realize that 
these sort of feelings are normal, and for me at least, they occur fairly regularly. | typically go 
through 2-3 really creative and long-term bursts of music making each year, and then go 
through another period where | just am flat out of either ideas or inspiration to create. If you 
can’t tell yet, right now I’m in one those later periods. Still keeping busy with music and being 
productive, but I’m just not feeling it like when the ideas are pouring forth effortlessly. 


I’ve learned to just roll with it though, to focus on other aspects of my life and if | wait long 
enough, sooner or later that urge to create will return. 


Actually, that’s not entirely true, because for me that URGE is always there. | always feel the 
need to create something, be it music, a drawing, a painting, building something, whatever. 
The desire is the same, it’s only how | channel the outlet of that energy that defines the 
outcome. But here’s the thing, for me at least, the urge doesn’t always go hand in hand with 
an idea. It’s easy to get that itch to make music and sit down at my gear in the studio, but if an 
idea to back that urge up isn’t present, | know I’m just wasting my time. 


Some people are lucky and can just push through that, doing something enough times even 
when they aren’t feeling it eventually leads to a worthwhile result. But in my case, | know that 
attempting to work this way only leads to more frustration and self-doubt, and it becomes a 
never ending spiral of creating nothing worth keeping. And while I’ve accepted that this is 
normal for how | like to create, it never honestly becomes easier. It’s still a waiting game, a 
feeling of knowing that something big is right around the corner, | just don’t know what it is or 
when it’s coming. 


Now, | know this might come cross as whiny, or self-centered complaining, but that’s really not 
my purpose (though it IS nice to vent | admit). Rather it’s a reminder to myself and other 
musicians out there that if you Keep your head high and stick with it, the ideas WILL flow 
again. Every one of these lulls in my creativity is ultimately followed by a beautiful period 
where I’m able to create at an almost magical pace, | just need to have the patience and 
positive outlook to see it through to that point. 
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Some people are gifted with the ability to create at will, to turn that spark on or off as they see 
fit. For the rest of us though, it’s the struggle to get to those moments that defines why we do 
what we do. We just need to have the foresight to remember that it can take longer than we’d 
like, but it’s always worth it in the end. 
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8. Roll With It 
February 11th, 2013 


One of the more interesting things | see producers doing these days, is setting out to write a 
song in a certain style and then getting frustrated when it doesn’t sound the way they 
intended. It’s not surprising, we all have a goal we set ourselves when we write music, so of 
course it can get a little frustrating when it starts to sound totally different from what we 
wanted. 


Sometimes the frustration can be a good thing though, a 
few people are good at recognizing when it’s happening 
and can step back and refocus their efforts back onto the 
right track. But more often than not it seems to lead to 
more frustration, to the point where the producer just loses 
all motivation to continue with that song. They feel stuck. 
They don’t know how to steer things back towards the 
sound they were going for, and they end up with a half 
finished song that they aren’t happy with! 





Here’s the thing though, sometimes you just need to recognize that creativity cannot always be 
forced in a certain direction. Often times we go off on tangents while writing because we’re 
having fun. Maybe we discovered a new function on our favorite synth, or maybe we just 
zoned out for a little bit and came up with a new melody we weren’t expecting. 


Over the years I’ve found that some of my best songs came about when | ended up writing 
something completely different to what | was intending to. | got into a new groove and before | 
knew it my song was headed in a totally different direction. 


Heck, I’m dealing with this right now in fact on a new live set | was prepping. | was trying to 
create a really hard techno set, but after most of the parts were recorded | realized it had a 
much more chill and progressive feel than | intended. Now, for people who know my usual 
musical output, this is probably no big surprise, and you’d think I’d be used to it too But, like a 
lot of musicians it started to cause me worry and frustration, to the point where | just had to 
shelve the project for a few weeks and work on something else. 


But the key was realizing a few weeks later when relistening to what | had done so far, that 
maybe it wasn’t as hard and banging as | wanted it to be, but there were some really good and 
solid ideas there none the less. At times like this, you have to let go of your original goal and 
refocus your efforts on making the most of what you subconsciously wrote. You have to stop 
looking at the shift in styles as a bad thing, and instead realize that maybe there’s a reason 
things turned out in a slightly different vein than you thought. 


By realizing that maybe it wasn’t what | intended, but there was still some good music there 
(IMVHO of course), | went from being upset and feeling like | was at a road block with the 
project, to suddenly becoming excited about things again. | had a new goal, a new direction 
that felt more natural for this project, and | could once again start to shape it without the 
frustration of feeling like | had let myself down. Or that | had failed in my goals. 
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Music and creativity are fickle beasts, and sometimes no amount of skill or intention is going to 
put them in containers they don’t want to be in. When you find your musical idea evolving 
naturally on their own, you don’t always have to fight it. Roll with it, see where it takes you and 
keep on having fun during the process of writing. In my experience, more often than not this 
leads to far better results in the end, and helps you find your own artistic voice. 
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9. Know Your Limitations 
January 27th, 2011 


One of my favorite ways of coming up with new ideas for songs, is to limit the options or tools | 
use during the composition process. I’m sure a lot of this is born from earlier times when | first 
got into music making, as | just didn’t have the money to spend on a lot of gear (and back then 
gear was expensive). So I’d have no choice but to plumb the depths of whatever | was using, 
doing my best to write complete songs and not get bummed out by my lack of gear. 


| used to get so frustrated with that too, not being able to follow through with an idea because | 
was already using my one EQ, or didn’t have another free input on my tiny Mackie 1202 mixer, 
whatever. Of course the flip side of that lack of gear, was that | was unknowingly learning the 
gear | did have really, really well. 


Fast forward a few years and the whole concept of limitations was foreign to me, as DAWs with 
the unlimited choices they offer will do that. As many effects as | wanted, tons of free synths, 
plenty of free tracks, you name it and it was largely possible. I’d even go so far as to try and 
write songs using as many tracks and effects as | possibly could, just because | had that option 
open to me. 


Like any new idea though, eventually this concept of throwing as much as | could at a project 
slowly began to fade as a source of inspiration, and | once again found myself struggling to 
think of ideas for new songs. It was around this time that | started playing with the idea of 
imposed limitations as a source of inspiration. By limiting my tools, | was forced to use what | 
had at my disposal in new ways. More importantly, it made me re-look at my working methods, 
and come up with new ways to do things. 


You see, | firmly believe that we do our best work when confronted with a challenge. When 
taken out of our comfort zone and the creative repetitiveness that tends to breed, we begin to 
come up with new ideas we would not have arrived at earlier. So | began to look at each song 
as a chance to solve a new problem, and these problems were always self-imposed. 
Sometimes the challenges | set myself were not too difficult and affected only part of the 
writing process, other times | made myself work to achieve a task | knew could be extremely 
hard to complete. 


For instance, here some of the things | would do to limit my options: 


- Try and write a complete song using only a drum machine and nothing else. Double points for 
using only drum synthesis to create the sounds, and not samples. 

- Use the song mode on a piece of hardware instead of my DAW, even though the DAW was 
much easier and faster to use. 

- Try and mix a song using only one type of each effect. IE, pretend | still only had one EQ, one 
compressor, one delay, etc. Trying to figure out where to best use those effects can be very 
challenging. 

- Create a song using nothing but a guitar, including the drum sounds. 

- Create a song using only a short 4-5 second snippet of audio. Could be a field recording, or a 
sample of a record, whatever. The point was to deconstruct that one sample and use it to 
create a whole palette of sounds for the song. 
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- Record a solo for one of my tracks using a MIDI drum pad instead of a keyboard. 

- Create the drum sounds in a song using only a single monophonic synth. The simpler the 
synth, the better. 

- Use a pair of headphones to record all the sounds for a track. No going direct or using a real 
microphone. 

- Let my room mate or girlfriend chose all the sounds for my song, no matter what | had to 
make it work with whatever they picked. At the very least this can lead to some pretty funny 
results. 

- Play all the piano parts in a song using only my toes. (Ok, that’s a bit extreme, never really 
did that). 


You get the idea. 


Like | said, almost all of my songs these days start as some form of limitation I’m trying to 
make myself overcome. It forces me to learn the gear | have in new ways, and really opens up 
possibilities | never would have thought of otherwise. Of course the key is to set yourself a 
challenge that you can likely actually achieve, and not set yourself up for failure and endless 
frustration. | recommend starting with limiting yourself during small tasks at first, during small 
parts of your writing process. 


Try choosing just one synth for all your sounds, or work only with midi instead of audio like you 
usually do. Eventually you'll get better and realizing what kinds of limitations will help spur new 
ideas and working methods, and what limitations just lead to banging your head against the 
wall. Like everything, the more you do it, the better you get. 
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10. Working With Less 
November 4th, 2013 


| like working within limitations when | make music, often 
creating my own self-imposed restrictions as a means to 
help spur on creativity. It also has the nice benefit of 
really forcing you to learn your gear, something I’ve 
talked about on the blog a lot over the years. 

But a lot of people still struggle with finding a workflow 
they like when working with a limited set of tools, 





especially if they are coming from a modern DAW with T 7 cr rr TEL 
near endless track counts, plug in options, and storage +++ TT THT 
space to work with. Just because you have less to work | | { it 


with, either in terms of quantity or quality of tools, doesn’t 
mean you still can’t write incredible sounding songs. 


As someone who spends a lot of my time writing music on portable devices like tablets and 
hardware grooveboxes, I’ve had to deal with restrictions a lot over the last few years. Here’s 
some of the strategies I’ve used to keep the writing process fun, while still getting results I’m 
happy with at the end of the day: 


1. Drums. Most people these days take advantage of endless track counts to have all of their 
drum sounds on separate tracks, often with busses to process certain groups of drums 
sounds. Flexible yes, but not always practical if you’re using something like an iPad. 


Instead try bouncing down all your drums to a single stereo track, treat them as loops and not 
individual sounds. It forces you to commit to a drum balance early on, uses a LOT less 
computer resources, and will teach you new ways to edit your drums for things like fills and 
drops. Or maybe just use simpler drum patterns, make the rhythms less of the focus of the 
song and concentrate on the other instruments instead. 


2. Effects. We all have our favorite effects plug-ins, go to goodies that are unique or just 
special sounding. But often times CPU usage is a concern, or we just don’t have those tools on 
the platform we’re using. Instead we have to rely on the plug ins that came with the host, or are 
built into the hardware to do the same tasks. I’d never try and say that you can get the same 
results with simpler effects, but with a bit more time and some finessing, you can often get 
pretty close! 


Alternatively, many synths (software, hardware, iOS, etc) have built in effects that we can 
leverage instead. Often these are extremely CPU light, and if nothing else they offer a different 
flavor to whatever plugins the host device might have. Try getting as close as you can with the 
effects built into the synth, and then you can capture those and free up even more CPU when 
you.... 


3. Bounce to audio right away. Live synths driven by MIDI tracks are much more CPU intensive 
than the same result recorded to audio. The sooner you can record the results to audio for 
arranging and tweaking, the sooner you can use that processing power for the next sound in 
your composition. 
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4. Limit tracks. Often we have no choice on this one, the device we’re using will have limited 
track counts in the first place. But even if you don’t have that in place, try forcing yourself to 
only work with 8, or even 6 tracks or less when writing your song. It forces you to eliminate all 
of the normal fill and arrangement techniques you might use, and instead focus on getting your 
message across as simply as possible. A technique that will come in handy even when you go 
back to your normal way of composing. 


5. Write shorter songs. Often when I’m writing on something other than the studio DAW, | find 
that | gravitate towards shorter songs. It’s easier on the CPU, minimizes how much storage 
space you need for your audio and samples, and helps you to focus on finishing the song 
instead of tweaking it endless. It’s also a really good way to play with new arrangement ideas, 
since many of the more common arrangements don’t work as well when you only have 2-3 
minutes in the song. Kind of hard to find space for multiple breaks downs, or long drawn out 
intros when working with a shorter song structure. 


None of these are particularly earth-shattering tips | know, and most are quite obvious. But if 
you ever find yourself working on music with limited tools away from the studio, maybe one of 
these will help you to look past the limitations. Give yourself a chance to work in a new way, 
and often you'll find yourself creating music much different than you normally would. 
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11. Play It Right The First Time 
December 11th, 2013 


It’s been a long time since | actively had to study 
intensely for something, so it’s been a pretty 
interesting experience as | set out to do just that in 
order to improve my guitar playing. I’ve always been 
someone on the look out for new ideas and tricks to 
try in audio production, but there’s a big difference 
between reading about new techniques to learn 
them, and actively practicing something over and 
over again. Kind of makes me feel like I’m in school 
to be honest, boo hiss! 


On the plus side, since it has been so long since | set 
myself a task like this, it’s been a really pleasant 
surprise to see just how many options are out there 
for people wanting to learn an instrument (or a DAW, 
softsynth, etc). Not just the sheer number of people offering things like tutorial videos, the 
overall quality of them is actually pretty good too. Indeed, it seems like a lot more people these 
days are trying to make a career out of teaching other people how to play, versus playing 
themselves | see a lot of parallels with the electronic music world on this front, there’s probably 
almost as many “how to use Ableton” videos on YouTube as there are how to play guitar (or 
bass, drums, etc). 





Interesting the way people adapt to find the niche that works best for them when it comes to 
making a career in music. And that there’s such a market for it as well. But | digress... 


One of the more interesting ideas | see over and over again in guitar instruction these days, is 
the idea of “play it right the first time”. The whole point of any activity in which you repeat 
something over and over to learn it, is to train your muscles to perform the action as easily as 
possible, with as little thought as possible. Thus it makes sense to make sure you only ever do 
that action correctly, so your fingers (in the case of the guitar) aren’t wasting time learning poor 
fingering techniques or getting used to playing the wrong notes all the time. 


Usually this means SLOWING DOWN more than anything, really taking your time to play each 
and every note right the first time. But it also involves a lot of pre-planning before you even 
play a single note. Taking the time to look over a music passage and identify the areas that you 
think will cause you a problem, then mentally figuring out how to make that easier before you 
do anything else. 


Or maybe it means learning shorter passages, to make sure you can remember all the notes. 
Maybe planning in advance where in a chord progression you might need to adjust your hand 
position to hit all the notes cleanly. In short, taking the time to plan out HOW you’re going to 
play something before you actually try and do it. 

It’s a simple concept, but it’s something | think a lot of producers can benefit from as well. 
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If there’s areas in audio production you feel you’re lacking in, it’s tempting to just fire up your 
DAW and start messing around. While this is not necessarily a bad thing (all practice is good | 
suppose), it doesn’t always set you up to succeed either. At the very least it might just be 
inefficient and slow. 


Sometimes the problems you’re trying to tackle are multi-faceted, and attempting to 
understand all of those issues at once leads to more confusion. Or worse, lack of proper 
understanding of what all those facets are actually doing to the sound. Yes you might have 
made something sound better, but do you understand WHY enough to actually apply that 
knowledge to future projects? 


When you know you have skills that are not your weak point, take the time to sit down and 
think about everything involved. Try to come up with a plan that works to maximize what 
exactly you learn about it. Break down your learning goals, understand what you need to 
achieve these, and make sure you set yourself up with the right tools to do that before you 
even start. 


Some examples: 


1. You’ve heard a lot about multi-band compression and want to learn to use it in your songs. 
But do you REALLY know how a single band compressor works first? Does it make more 
sense to try it on the master buss in your DAW, or on a simpler sound source like drums? Does 
the source audio you’re using in either case have enough dynamics to make the exercise 
useful in the first place? 


2. Your mixes always sound flat and one-dimensional, and you want to learn how to add more 
space and depth to them. It doesn’t make sense to start throwing all the options into the 
equation at the same time, like panning, reverb, wideners, etc. Focus on only one of these ata 
time, and use a project with fewer tracks so you can really hear what you are doing, and how it 
affects the sound stage. Take the time to listen to how each of these affects the way 
instruments sound and are placed, not just in your studio, but elsewhere too. 


3. After years of DJing club music, you want to learn to learn to scratch records. It doesn’t 
make sense to start trying to mimic a Q-bert routine you find on YouTube. Start with a basic 
scratch, and study the techniques ahead of time for just that one scratch. Think about where 
your hands and the faders need to be at each step of the way, visualize it in slow motion, and 
then do it exactly like that in slow motion until each motion takes place in the right order. Then 
work on getting faster, and combining it with other scratches you focused on the same way. 


Nobody likes practicing. Well, almost nobody. So it makes sense to maximize the time you 
spend actually focusing on learning something new. By having a simple and very clear plan in 
place ahead of time, you lessen the chance of distractions and getting side-track. Or learning 
bad techniques because you’re in a hurry and trying to do too much at once. It also makes it 
easy (and rewarding) to track your progress, because each practice activity is both achievable, 
and measurable because it’s so specific. 


Slow down, visualize each step ahead of time, plan for the aspects will be difficult or easy, then 
execute what you’re trying to do accordingly. 
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Being a little more focused in how | approach learning something new (like the guitar) really 
has helped me a lot in making the most of my practice sessions. | get distracted easily, so 
frequent shorter sessions work better than all day marathons for me. Having a real plan in 
place for each practice session just makes it count for so much more. | figure if I’m going to 
actually spend some of my time solely to work on getting better at something, it makes sense 
to use that time as best | can. Life’s too short to be wasting any of it. 
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12. The Art Of Editing 
October 31st. 2012 


So things have been pretty busy here in the studio the last few weeks, lots of different projects 
I’ve started working on. Just happened to be one of those times where | suddenly got a lot of 
good ideas for things to do musically, so I’ve started a lot of different things before | forget what 
they are. Quite a leap from my Doldrumming post a few weeks back! 


The main thing I’ve been working on is a new techno live set, using only the Elektron 
Machinedrum. l’ve done a few downtempo sets using only the MD, but | wanted to have a go 
at doing something a little more upbeat for a change. Also driven by the fact that I’ve heard a 
lot of really good techno and tech-house music this past summer, namely from local Seattle 
DJs like Amanita, CTRL_ALT_DEL, and Bert & Chewy. 


So the last couple of weeks I’ve been mainly working on creating 16 new songs on the MD that 
| can play live, and so far it’s coming along great. | have 14 songs at about the 80% mark, and 
2 more at about the 50% mark. At this pace, | should be done in another couple of weeks if all 
goes well. Talk about writing a HUGE amount of music though 


The other project I’ve been working on here and there as | have time, is creating some fun little 
grooves on my iOS apps like IKaossilator and Triqtraq, and importing those into the Octatrack 
to create a new EP | want to release later this winter. At least, that was the plan. 


One of the things both of these projects have in common, is that I’m writing a lot of material at 
one time for each of them. Multiple songs and ideas are started in a single day, and it’s not 
uncommon for me to work on 4-5 each day as | get them closer to completion. When I’m 
coming up with this much material, my main goal is to capture it as fast as possible, and then 
move on to the next one as soon as | get an idea for it! 


As a result, | find that every few days | need to send some time doing some critical editing of 
all this material. Now, | don’t mean edit in terms of manipulating the audio data, but rather 
taking a step back and really thinking about what’s working, and what’s not when | listen to 
what I’ve created. 


A lot of people get so attached to their rough drafts while sketching them out. They have a hard 
time being objectionable and realizing after the fact that perhaps the idea was interesting, but 
ultimately it’s probably not going to be worth spending more time on. Certainly there’s a fine 
line between realizing that you have a solid idea that’s just a little basic and needs more work, 
and deciding that it’s not worth wasting anymore time on something though 


For albums, live sets, and things like EP’s, | find that it helps to quickly play all of the songs 
back to back, just snippets of them really. Load them in your DAW so you can quickly move 
song to song. It'll help give you a brief overview of all your material so far, and more often than 
not anything that’s not up to the standards of the majority of the songs will be pretty obvious 
right away. Or maybe it’s just that a couple of the songs are good, but don’t fit the same vibe 
with the others and should be culled for use later. Certainly one of the last things anyone 
wants to listen to is a bland and samey album, but at the same time having too many ideas or 
directions the work is trying to go in can be just as painful to listen to. 
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The same could be said when you’re just working on a single song too though. 


It pays to take a break now and then and see if everything in the song is really adding 
something useful, or if it’s just distracting from the main elements that are what’s really 
important. Or perhaps the arrangement is too busy, there’s an extra chorus you don’t need, or 
that long solo in the middle really is just too long. Might be cool on it’s own, but it has to serve 
the song too, so you need to put the ego aside. 


One of the more common issues | hear in track these days is too many dramatic fills breaking 
up the flow of the song. For years | used to bemoan the fact that people didn’t add enough fills 
and transitions and the song was too loopy sounding. Now the opposite is happening, and 
people are putting in so many fills and drops in their songs, it’s impossible to dance or even 
nod your head to them. Every 10 seconds there’s some new interruption to how the song is 
flowing. 


Take the time to step back and try to think about what you’re working on as if you weren't the 
one writing it. | think it’s one of the more difficult things to learn for any artist, but learning to 
edit out what isn’t needed is probably one of the most important skills that separates the pros 
from the amateurs. Don’t get so attached to every part of your work that you can’t remove the 
things that are holding it back. You have to be proud of your work, but that means being 
Critical of it too. 
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13. Bounce Around 
October 21st, 2011 


Well, after wrapping up my new live set, | find myself once again getting ready to plan my next 
big music project. I’ve spent a lot of time lately focusing on performance based projects, and 
it’s time for a change of pace. Especially with winter coming, and knowing that aside from my 
weekly snowboard excursions, I'll be stuck in the studio a lot. 


This time around, | think I’m going to tackle creating another 
OUT FROM IN full-length album, since it’s been a few years since my last 
Terekith one (“Out From In“). 


| know some people will question the relevance of full-length 
albums in this day and age of single downloads and short 
attention spans, but | think there’s still a place for them. 


Instead of limiting myself in terms of the gear | use like | 
might normally, this time I’ll be throwing everything | have at 
it. | don’t even have a theme for the album yet, | plan to just 
write the songs and see where it takes me this time. | know 
for a lot of people these two ideas might seem the norm, but 
I’m definitely a person who tends to spend a lot of time planning things out before | start, so it’s 
a departure for me. 





One of the few things | have planned out though, is that I'll be working on multiple songs at 
once. Or maybe a more accurate way of saying that is that I'll have multiple songs in progress 
at the same time. I’ve done this in the past, and | find it has some real benefits when it comes 
to creativity, such as: 


1. There’s always something new to work on. | don’t have to worry about getting stuck on any 
one song if | get into a rut or can’t figure out which direction to take things. Every day | can 
come into the studio and work on something different from the day before, which keeps me 
from getting burned out (usually anyway). 


2. It forces you to step back now and then, and come at each song with a fresh perspective. 
One of the biggest hurdles | think a lot of artists face is not forcing themselves at some point to 
slow down and try to look at things with a fresh perspective. Often times the only way to truly 
do this is to literally not listen to something for a few days, and realistically how often do people 
do this when working on only one song at a time? It’s good chance to see what is and isn’t 
working in a song, and helps you to decide what things to trim out that really aren’t working. 

So many issues people have in the production process can be solved with this one simple 
step. Well, simple to say anyway, difficult to do 


3. It helps give the album a cohesive feel. When you have multiple tracks you’re working on at 
any one time, it’s much easier to ensure that everything gels well, both from a production 
perspective, but also in terms of the overall flow and pacing of the album. Of course, the flip 
side of this is that it can also be easy to make an album where every song sounds the same. 
See point number 2 above for how to correct that. 
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4. It’s a challenge, and often we excel when faced with challenges. When you have a large 
project in the works, that pressure on you to wrap it up gets extended for much longer. At 
times it can feel like you took on too much, but at the same time it can really push you get into 
the studio every day and make sure it gets done. You go through a long period where you 
have a concrete and defined goal, and avoid those days where you just don’t know what you 
want to work on. You set small goals and work towards those, but you still always have the 
larger picture in mind. 
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14. Common Arrangement Issues 
August 23rd, 2011 


Earlier this year | covered some of the more common mixdown issues | hear in the songs | 
work on, and in others | hear online in the various forums | frequent. | think it’s time to take 
another tack now, and talk about some of the issues | repeatedly hear in the way people 
arrange their songs. I’ve learned it’s one thing to create a great “track”, it’s another to craft a 
song that makes people want to hear it again and again. 


In fact, for the longest time | more or less stopped creating (synthesizing) my own sounds, so 
that | could spend more time working on creating compelling arrangements that made people 
want to listen more than once. As part of this process (and indeed as part of my daily 
mastering anyway), | listened to a lot of songs and tried to identify what it was that made me 
want to immediately listen to a song again. Or perhaps | had to listen to it again anyway for 
some reason, but each time | did | heard something that caught my attention in a new way. 


It didn’t take long for me to realize that a lot of songs people post online these days fall into 
some of the same traps that make them almost disposable after one listen. Here’s a few of the 
areas | think a lot of songs would benefit from improving on: 


1. The intro of the song is too long, or not engaging enough. 


It’s true that a lot of people think electronic music means dance music, and as such we’ve all 
been told that dance music needs to have a simple beginning for the DJs to beat match. I’m 
not sure this really applies anymore in this day of auto-syncing and the multiple loops that most 
DJ software uses, but a lot of people play it safe and create long 32 bar intro with relatively 
simple structures. There’s nothing wrong with this for the DJs among us, but realistically, how 
many people in your audience are going to be hearing your song while cueing it up in a club? 
In reality, your average listener is likely going to be at their computer, in the car, or walking 
around listening to their headphones. So for a “standard” 32 bar intro at 128BPM, they have to 
listen to a minute of rather bland music before you really get into the meat of things. By all 
means use a simple beat structure to make the track easier to beat match if you want, but 
make sure and put some more subtle ear candy in there to draw in and engage the other 
listeners too. Or consider using a shorter intro that perhaps is a little more relevant to today’s 
DJ. 


2. The song is too long overall, or too repetitive. 


Sometimes | get sent songs to work on where the whole tune is over 7 minutes long, and yet 
they could have easily said everything they needed to say in only 4-5 minutes. Building and 
riding a groove is great when you’re making your song, but it’s important to try and step back 
and realize that not everyone will be willing, or wanting, to listen to it for as long as you do. 
There’s very little need to fill up a side of a record anymore, so see if you have redundant 
section in your song where things are just not really going anywhere. 

Likewise, one of my biggest pet peeves is with songs that are just too repetitive and loopy 
sounding. You hear the same sound, exactly the same way for almost the whole song. Even 
worse if it’s something the producer does with all the sounds in the song. It might be rocking 
your world when you’re first making that core loop you’re going to build the song from, but try 
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and look at it from another perspective and see if you can use some variations to keep it 
interesting on repeated listens. 


Maybe use a simpler version of the loop early on, or add new effects or EQing to it halfway 
through. Better yet, trying and find a way to have each sound constantly evolve as the song 
progresses, even if subtly. Repetitive stuff can work on the dance floor where someone might 
hear only 4 minutes of a track before the DJ mixes into a new one. But at home when your 
average listener is going to be hearing it from start to finish, do your best to keep them 
guessing and engaged, and not feeling like they know exactly how the song will finish. 

The song sounds the same after the drop as before. 


Another pet-peeve of mine, is when people have a really nice groove going in the song, then 
they go into a really well constructed drop and build up phase. Then, at the peak of the build 
up everything hammers back in and sounds..... exactly like it did before the drop. Boring Use 
that chance to take the song to the next level, introduce a new part, take the energy up, use a 
significantly altered part of your initial sounds to really get people to notice and re-engaged in 
the song. After a really dramatic build up, you have the best chance to take the song some 
place new and unexpected. There’s no reason that a song’s 2nd half has to sound like it’s first 
half, so get creative 


3. Every song has a long fade out at the end. 


It’s not something you hear all the time, but there are some people out there who insist on 
slowly fading out each and every one of their songs to create the ending. Used once in awhile 
it’s a great tool to keep people engaged in the song while slowly bringing them down. But if 
you do it every single time, it loses it’s impact and ends up sounding like a bad 80’s cliche. 


4. Too much is happening at once. 


This is probably one of the more common issues | hear in people’s tracks, and | freely admit to 
being guilty of it myself at times. There’s nothing wrong with creating dense music with a lot of 
sounds playing off each other, but you have to make sure they are really working together, and 
not fighting each other for space. Having two lead sounds playing at once can often make 
things sound busy and cluttered, when what you might have been going for is more energy. 
After working on a song for days or weeks, we get really good at tuning out certain sounds 
while we focus on others in the writing process. So it’s easy to trick ourselves into thinking a 
song is not too cluttered sounding, we’re subconsciously already not really paying attention to 
the big picture. 


Aside from making it difficult to hear everything or the focus of the song, it’s also going to make 
it harder to get the overall level of the song up to a volume that you might feel is competitive 
with other songs in the same genre. 


Loud and punchy songs often have very simple song structures, with simple instrumentation 
(only a few sounds playing at once). It’s much easier to tame the peaks from a few sounds 
when boosting things louder, than it is trying to keep it all from turning into distorted mush if the 
track has a couple dozen things going on at once. 
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Like | said, nothing wrong with make dense soundscapes if that’s your thing, but then you 
really need to focus on making sure everything compliments each other in terms of 
frequencies, pitches, and timing to get the best results. 


5. Loops not trimmed perfectly. 


Argh, | hate this one. | don’t care if people hand craft each sound from scratch, or take 
everything from sample loop CDs, making music is making music. But if you are going to use 
loops, especially when layering percussion and drum sounds, then you HAVE to make sure 
they sound like one part. Layering multiple kicks for instance, it’s a great way to get really full 
and powerful drum sounds without needing to mess with compression and the like. But you 
have to make sure that all those separate kicks sound like one single kick, and aren’t flamming 
at all. 


There’s been so many times I’ve heard great tracks when shopping for records to DJ with, that 
ultimately i just couldn’t buy because the drums were flamming every 4 or 8 bars. It sounds 
amateurish, it’s distracting, and it makes beat-matching painful at the very least. Take the time 
to trim and edit your loops and drums so that they line up EXACTLY. | find it’s best to solo the 
parts you’re working on, and use headphones to listen, and the effect is much more 
pronounced in cans than in some people’s monitors. 


6. No fills or transitions to help guide the song along. 


A lot of people are really good at crafting creative drops and build ups in their song, they 
realize the important of guiding people to an important section of the song. But not everyone 
realizes that this same concept on a smaller scale can be used throughout the song, to much 
the same purpose. I’m sure most of us have heard songs like this, where the artist sounds 
almost like they are turning sounds on and off abruptly every 16 bars or so. 


Sometimes the sudden introduction of a new sound can have a lot of impact, but when that’s 
the only device you are using throughout the whole song, it can also get a bit boring and 
predictable too. If you listen to some of your favorite songs closely, you'll often hear how the 
artist uses small and subtle cues to tell the listener that something new is coming. Maybe it’s a 
small drum fill, or perhaps a synth swell. A common trick is to use a reversed reverb sound to 
lead into a vocal for instance. It doesn’t have to be dramatic, but little cues like this give the 
listener a sense of anticipation, it engages them and makes them eager to here what comes 
next. 


On the other hand, it can also make transitioning to a new, and perhaps very different 
sounding, section of the song easier to follow. Instead of a sudden change, you help guide the 
listener into something they might otherwise have found too quick of a jump. The key of 
course is to not make the fills more obvious and upfront than the sections they are preceding 
or alluding to. Done correctly, subtle fills can be one of the greatest tools to give a song that 
repeat listening potential. It creates tension and expectation in the listeners each time they 
hear the song, and can provide the little bits of ear-candy that makes people hear something 
new each time they listen to your song. | hope some of you got some new ideas from this, or at 
least it refreshed your memory on things to remember when writing your songs. 
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15. Common Track Issues 
February 1st, 2011 


One of the most common emails | get from people, generally goes along the lines of “hey man, 
can you listen to my song and let me know what you think it needs?”. | always freely offer 
mixdown advice to my clients before they come to me for a mastering job, but it’s just not 
something | can do for everyone. | certainly enjoy helping people out with advice when | can, 
but the fact remains that I’ll get 10-20 of these a day some weeks, and | just can’t take the time 
to listen and comment on them all while still trying to run a business. Or while trying to find the 
time to make my own music, something that has definitely gotten harder and harder to do 
lately! 


Still, | want to help in whatever way | can, so | thought it might be a good idea to compile a list 
of some of the more common issues | hear in people’s tracks over and over again. Often it’s 
not that a producer doesn’t have the skill or ability to hear these problems, but they’re just too 
close to the song and too used to it’s sonics to have that objectivity to do so (a good case for 
why people use mastering engineers still in the first place | might add). So, here’s some of the 
more frequent problems | run into when listening to other people’s work. Not saying all tracks 
have this problem, but it’s some of the common areas where you can focus on when listening 
and critiquing your own music. 


1. High hats too loud. They add a lot of feel and groove to your drum parts, so a lot of people 
focus on these and as a result have them turned up a little bit too much while working on them. 
Usually it’s just a case of people getting used to them at that volume inadvertently, and once 
you compare the song with something else they really stand out then. Especially problematic 
as once the song is mastered, they can be almost annoyingly loud if it’s a club tune, and the 
only fix for this in mastering is largely just to EQ them down. This of course affects a lot else on 
the top end, so it’s not ideal. Just A/B with another song now and then to see how loud your 
high hats are compared to other material in the same sort of genre, often this is a pretty 
obvious issue once you do that. 


2. Bass and Kick relationship off, too loud or too quiet. The low end is without a doubt the one 
area more people struggle with than anything else, as it’s the most susceptible to acoustic 
issues, or monitors that just don’t go low enough in a producers studio. A lot of people think 
adding a subwoofer will help, but 9 times out of 10 in my experience it just makes things even 
worse as they are not set up properly. The easiest way to check for issues here is to try other 
playback systems when you think the mixdown is done, especially car stereos as that seems 
to make the issue stand out more. 


The other common problem on the low end is what | call the single tone deepness. It sounds 
cool to say that you tuned your drums to match the key of the song, but be careful that you’re 
not making the kick and bassline so close together that they just run together and create a 
mush of one single frequency. If you have a higher bassline with some bite to it, use a deeper 
kick. If you have a super deep dubby bassline, use a kick that’s got some high frequency 
content to help it stand out more. 
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3. Too much stereo, where’d the middle go? These days it seems that everyone is getting more 
and more fond of spatializers, stereo enhancers, and really wide ping pong delays/reverbs. 
Nothing wrong with spreading things out some, but be careful that you’re not pulling everything 
away from the center of the stereo field at the same time. | get some songs where it sounds 
like every single sound is coming discretely from one speaker or the other, and no instruments 
are holding down the center. Use your stereo tools sparingly, maybe on only a few tracks and 
not the whole song. Super important for anything meant for a club as well. 


4. The reverb is going, going, go. Long fade outs seem to be making a come back, and as long 
as they’re not overused on every track on your album, can be an effective tool to slowly bring a 
listener down. If you do have a long fade out, say with a reverb or delay tail, make sure that the 
tail has really ended before you lop off the end of the song. You don’t want to have someone 
really into your song and enjoying the ending as it blissfully fades away, only to have it 
suddenly stop before the sound has really stopped decaying. Using headphones and turning 
the volume up is the best way to check for this. 


5. Too many synths in the midrange. Remember that everything in your song has to have a 
place, both spatially and in terms of frequency spread. | get a lot of tracks sent to me where 
the producer has 3-4 different synth lines all fighting to be heard at the same time. Pick the 
most important one or two, and ditch the rest. Complexity in a song can be good, but not if it’s 
really masking your underlying message and the core of the song. Panning can help to some 
extent, but having wildly different synth lines in each speaker can be disconcerting and throw 
the whole balance of a mix off. Useful as a special effect perhaps, but do so sparingly if you 
must. 


6. One-dimensional sounding, flat due too much individual track compression. Often in an 
attempt to beef things up and make them sound fuller, producers will start putting compressors 
on all tracks and reducing dynamic range of the individual sounds. Be careful if this is the style 
of music you like, it’s very easy to remove so much dynamic range that the song not only lacks 
punch, but there’s no sense of depth either. Everything sounds sort of flat and 1-dimensional. 


One of the main side-effects of this is that there’s very little you can do in the mastering stage 
either. We can make it louder, but it’s not going to be punchier as we have nothing to work with 
when shaping the transients and release stage of all the dynamics. Use compression on the 
core sounds if you must, but try and leave at least a few things really dynamic to offset that 
one dimensional feel. Percussion and cymbals, as well as backing synths are prime 
candidates for this. 


7. Low-pass filtering the whole song. | have no idea who started the myth that low-passing 
your song around 16kHz or so can help make it louder, but it’s not true 99.99% of the time. If 
anything, you’ve just taken out all the frequencies that give a song a sense of space and 
depth, that lovely air on the top end that almost puts the track in a physical location you can 
really feel. 


The same is largely true about high-pass filtering the song too, many times it doesn’t solve 
anything and can introduce weird phase-shifts where you don’t want them. If you do hear a 
problem with something less than 40Hz (congrats on having great monitors), then sometimes a 
little bit of high-pass filtering can help, but don’t do it as a matter of course. Make sure there’s a 
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real need for it. If you’re sending your track out to be mastered, then don’t even do it at all, let 
the mastering engineer handle it. They have more accurate monitoring and a properly treated 
acoustic space, and will be able to remove only that which is truly problematic. 


Anyway, | hope that gives some people an idea of some of the more common issues | see 
when working on other people’s tracks. | want to reiterate one final time, that before you go 
and implement any of these solutions, make sure there’s a problem in the first place that needs 
to be addressed. 


In many cases people are just so excited to finish a song, that they often don’t live with the 
mixdown for a couple days and play it back on multiple systems before mastering it 
themselves or sending it out to be mastered. Giving your ears a break and getting some fresh 
perspective on the overall sonics of the track can solve so many issues. Have some patience, 
and your track will sound the better for it in the end. 
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16. Just Because 
Jan 17th, 2011 


Before | get started with the topic this week, it appears | need to make a clarification on the 
purpose of this blog. As with my Production Guides, this blog’s only purpose is give me 
somewhere to voice my thoughts on different topics. I’m not trying to say my ideas or working 
methods are the “right” or only way to do things. No need to send me a bunch of emails telling 
me I’m wrong, or you’re successful using some other method or style of music making. 


Experimenting and coming up with your own conclusions and working methods is the only 
“right” way to do things. If you have something about how you work that you think others 
would benefit from, by all means post it in the blog comments for everyone to discuss And 
SO... 


As most people reading this know, | run a studio dedicated to mastering and mixdowns. | also 
offer a consulting service, where | listen to people’s tracks or look at their projects and offer 
suggestions. One of the things | see a lot when people send me project files is how many 
effects they’re using in the project, and typically we’re talking about dynamic processors and 
compressors. I’d say that 90% of the time things sound better when the effects are off. The 
material never really needed that effect in the first place, and ends up sounding a lot better 
when we get rid of it. Trying to fix something that wasn’t broken ends up actually breaking it. 


When | ask the producers WHY they put the processors on there, they say “because | thought 
| was supposed to”. They didn’t hear a need for the effect, they probably weren’t even listening 
to hear if there even was a need. Instead they read an interview with producer x,y,z who used 
a bunch of compressors on their latest song, so they thing they have to do the same. Certainly 
nothing wrong with giving it a go and seeing if it helps, but make sure it really IS helping. 


A lot of times | see the make up gain on a compressor turned up a lot, but the threshold isn’t 
even set in the audible band. In this case, the compressor is just another volume knob, and 
since it’s making the track louder, it tends to sound better. This is a good reason to check your 
changes by A/Bing with an unaffected track at the same volume, especially when you’re first 
learning a new effect. Most DAWs let you quickly duplicate a selected track with a CMD+D 
(Ctrl+D) keystroke, so it’s really simple to set up a quick comparison. Make sure that you’re 
actually making things better, and not just louder. 


Another example | see a lot in the mastering phase that reflects this sort of mindset, is people 
high- and low-passing their entire track with an EQ. They read online that this is how someone 
did it, so now they want to do it too. There definitely are some reasons to high-pass a track, 
but again, make sure you actually have signal down there that’s a problem, before you just do 
itas a matter of course. Some of these high-pass filters are very steep, and you could actually 
be making things worse with phase-shift or pre-ringing. 


Also, acommon myth is that low-passing a track will allow it to be mastered louder. This is not 
true at all, and more often than not just makes the track sound a lot duller and more closed in 
(not open) than it should be. If your high’s are so loud that you’re hitting the mastering limiter 
and can’t go louder, than your track is probably all sorts of messed up already. The kick, bass, 
or vocals will 99% be the thing that determines how loud a track can be. High hats or cymbals 
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this loud would just be so obviously painful, there’s no way anyone would mix the track like that 
(| hope). Still, if you have a real need for low-passing, then by all means do what you need to. 
Remember, don’t do things “just because”. 
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17. Downtime 
May 24th, 2011 


It happens to us all, we go into our studios to write some music and it’s just not happening. 
Sometimes you can push through and end up getting back on track, but other times you’re just 
not feeling it no matter what you do. Or perhaps you’re just stuck in a small creative rut for a 
few days, but still feel like being at least some what productive when it comes to music making. 


I’m a big fan of using times like this to take care of all the boring bits and tasks that go hand in 
hand with making music these days, especially since most of us are using computers. A lot of 
these things are common sense, but it’s amazing how long some people put this stuff off. 
(Sometimes until it’s too late) Doing them when you’re just not feeling creative is a great way to 
make sure that when you ARE back in the mood to write music, you don’t need to stop and 
worry about things that aren’t essential to the process. So these are my suggestions of things 
to address in your downtime: 


1. Back Ups. We all know how important it is to back up our data, but it’s something that often 
gets forgotten about until it’s too late. In addition to having all my data backed up to a second 
(and third) hard drive, | also have important documents and programs stored online, and 
burned to DVDr. It’s important to use multiple formats for your back ups, and to not put all your 
eggs in one basket, so to speak. Doesn’t do you any good to have your data on 4 hard drives 
in your house, if one night it burns to the ground. 


It’s a good time to back up any hardware or software synths too. Sysex backups, or VST and 
AU presets, things like that. Collect them in one place, and make sure you include them with 
all your other data backups. 


2. Clean up. Boo hiss, | know, no one likes to clean house very much, do they? Aside from 
making things look nicer, keeping a relatively clean studio can also help your gear last longer. 
Dust can clog faders, get into computers and laptops and cause heating issues, and make 
audio jacks (like on the back of your soundcard) gunk up faster. A can of compressed air, a 
vacuum, and a small car detailing brush can get rid of most of it in no time at all. Every couple 
of years it’s worth opening up your computer or laptop and getting the dust out of there as well, 
especially around vents and fans. Follow the appropriate safety precautions of course. 


Something like Deoxit can be used to clean all the cable connectors or faders in your studio, 
helping them last longer and work better for years. Finger prints accumulate on everything, an 
ever so slightly damp cloth can remove those in most cases. | find that micro-fibre cloths work 
the best for this (and cleaning computer monitors without any chemicals), just be sure to never 
put them in the clothes dryer, or else they end up leaving lint on everything. Air dry only You 
can clean your trackpad and keyboard with those Mr. Clean Magic Erasers. Ok, that’s enough 
for the Suzy Homemaker tips. 


3. Update. Make sure all your apps and drivers are up to day. Run a fresh virus or adware 


scan, defrag your hard drive, make sure you have copies of the latest PDF manuals for your 
gear. 
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4. Uninstall. | like to test out different software demos, or freebie synths and plug-ins now and 
then, just like a lot of you I’m sure. Sometimes they become valuable tools, other times | never 
use them again. This is a good chance to go through and remove and uninstall anything 
you’re not using. Makes browsing the plug-ins and synths you DO use a lot easier, and helps 
rule out any potential DAW conflicts down the road. This same goes for any non-music making 
tools you might be using. 


5. Reinstall. This one will be controversial, but roughly once or twice a year | like to reinstall all 
the software on my computer from scratch, including the OS. Typically | do it after I've hada 
few days to test a new OS update, something like a service pack or a point revision of OSX. 
It’s probably a little overkill, but | feel it’s worth it to make sure I’m running a clean and stream- 
lined system. For me at least, it doesn’t even take that long, maybe 2-3 hours. Most of that 
time is spent installing Omnisphere’s 6 DVDs worth of content anyway. 


LE me LEP meee 


To speed up the process, | keep a folder on my computer where | store the latest installers of 
all my programs, as well as any custom presets, manuals, or preference files | might need. 
That way, everything is always in one place. Right before | wipe the OS to install again, I'll first 
go through all my apps, plug ins, and utilities in this folder to make sure they are all the latest 
version. That way I’m only installing up to date things when I’m done installing the fresh OS. 


| gain back a little hard drive space this way as well, though typically not enough to make the 
process worth it for just this reason. Also, and it might just be placebo, a fresh system always 
seems to run snappier to me too. I’ve never measured it, but it definitely feels that way to me. 
Anyway, I’m sure some people will balk at the idea, but it’s worth considering doing every now 
and then, even if only once every few years. 


6. Organize. This might be as simple as putting all your manuals in one place, or as 
complicated as tagging and naming all your favorite synth patches. Sort and name any 
samples you’ve been collecting, make sure your records are set up in a way that you can 
quickly find what you need when you get an idea. Go through any notes you might have 
scribbled in the heat of a moment and see if you still need them. If you’ve got some unfinished 
songs you’ve been hanging on to, see if they’re worth saving still, or would it be better to just 
pull out your favorite bits to use in other songs? Anything that can speed up the process of 
making music when you’re in the mood, and help you avoid getting bogged down. 


Admittedly, none of this stuff is very fun, and some people actually thrive better in the chaos of 
a random workspace anyway. But with a little bit of time spent getting these things out of the 
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way, you can insure that your music making sessions will be fluid and go much smoother when 
it really matters. Plus, it sure beats wasting a day outside of the studio or spending your time 
frustrated that you’re out of ideas 
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18. Ok to Play 
April 26th, 2011 


| get to work on a lot of people’s music these days, and one of the things that strikes me 
sometimes, is how often people use a track they plan on releasing as a time to try and learn a 
new tool or technique. | hear something that sounds off, or just plain wrong. When | ask them 
about why they chose to keep it in the song or try and learn something new while writing a 
track, | basically get the reply “when else am | supposed to learn how to do it?” 


| guess in many ways it’s not surprising, there’s a lot things about producing music these days 
that keeps people from just plain jamming. Most of us are using virtual tools in our DAWs as 
our main instruments, so any time you DO want to play, you’re already in an environment set 
up and ready to go for recording and writing. Very few plug-ins run as standalone instruments 
anymore, and most DAWs require you to go so far as to record arm a track before you can 
even make a sound. So right from the get go you’re pressured somewhat to record everything 
you do. 


Add to that the fact that most producers these days are working alone, and there’s no real 
opportunity for getting together with your friends or other musicians and just jamming for fun. 
Pretty rare that people work in a ‘band’ situation anymore, where everyone has to learn to work 
together and prepare to work efficiently in a group. 


Instead you’re allowed to do whatever you want, whenever you want to, whether you know 
how to or not :) It’s not always bad thing, but on the other hand you don’t have 4 other people 
standing there giving you the evil eye while you waste valuable practice or session time trying 
to figure out the best settings for your new guitar pedal, or how to route LFO’s on your new 
synth. 


Long story short, there’s not many readily apparent reasons to try and learn your techniques 
and tools before you start to craft a new song, So many producers end up doing it while in the 
song-writing process. Sometimes it leads to happy accidents sure, but sometimes it hurts the 
track too. 


| know it’s a viewpoint that many will disagree with, but | have to say I’m not always a fan of the 
“record everything you do” mindset. You see this advice given a lot in magazines, to always be 
recording when you play, because you don’t want to miss anything magical that happens. For 
me though, music often times IS fleeting, to be heard once and enjoyed during the moment. 
Sure it can be frustrating at first having moments like that come and go, but soon you realize 
that there will always be others just as good in the future. 


Taking time now and then to play just for fun without the pressure to constantly capture your 
ideas has some real benefits in my mind: 


1. It gives you time to practice and learn new skills. When the record button is off, you can do 
what you want and no one will ever know but you. It’s a great chance to try new things, and 
experiment as much as you want without feeling like you’re wasting time. It’s also a time to 
improve your chops and become a better musician. Think about how much time classical 
musicians train and practice to get better, in relation to how often they perform in public or 
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record. It’s the complete opposite of “musicians” these days We’re not classical musicians, 
sure, but getting better at any instrument is never going to hurt your music making. 


2. Often experimenting during times like this removes the pressure that might otherwise keep 
you from fully exploring new ideas. When in the back of your head you know that you only 
have an hour to yourself to do music when you get home from work, it’s very hard to not feel 
guilty that you’re wasting time by just messing around and having fun with an idea. Give 
yourself a day each week to have these sessions where you just play with new tools, or try 
something wacky that you know might never be good for a track you want to write. 


3. It Keeps things fun. Sometimes it’s relaxing and cathartic to just make music for music’s 
sake. It’s one reason | love to play guitar still, it’s something | can just pick up and play for no 
other reason than it’s fun. | don’t have to be recording to noodle for an hour, and | become a 
better player in the process. Music making doesn’t always have to feel like work (even if it’s 
your job), you need time to yourself to just enjoy what you’re doing and not feel like there’s 
some deadline looming overhead. To remember WHY you liked making music in the first 
place. 


And just to clarify, I’m not saying that ALL of your music making needs to be spent like this. 
There’s certainly times when you have a job to do that needs to get done. Or a point where 
endless noodling on a guitar really isn’t going anywhere. My point is more about how you 
need to find time now and then to play, just for the sake of playing, with no other goals 
involved. Whether it’s an instrument, a new plug ins, messing around with a feature on your 
DJ mixer that you don’t know much about, whatever. The principle is the same no matter what 
your preferred tool, you just need to remember that every once in awhile, it’s ok to play. 
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19. Creating Space 
July 28th, 2014 


Recently I’ve been seeing a lot of people asking how to create space and depth in their mixes, 
so | figured it was a good time to write down my thoughts on the subject. When | talk about 
depth and space, I’m referring to that 3 dimensional aspect of a song, where some instruments 
sound like they are farther away from you the listener. It can also refer to the times when it 
sounds like the music you’re hearing was performed or recorded in a very specific location, 
such as a performance hall. 


Contrary to popular belief, it’s usually not as simple as just putting a reverb on certain sounds. 
While that can be a part of the solution, more often than not it often ends up making things 
worse in the wrong hands. Don’t get me wrong, for many people a single reverb might be all 
they need to add space to a mix, but there’s certain things you need to keep in mind if you go 
this route. 


For starters, not all reverbs are created equal, and the better a reverb you use, usually it will 
make your job a lot easier. With cheaper and less CPU intensive reverbs, often you end up just 
washing the sound out, versus actually adding any depth to it. It does the opposite of your 
intent, and makes sounds harder to place sonically. | personally find convolution reverbs the 
most realistic, but they’re certainly not the only options. So tip number one would be to use the 
best reverb at your disposal if you want depth, and you’re not trying to create a special effect. 


One of the most important aspects of reverb is the pre-delay, which (in simple terms) controls 
how long after a sound is heard that the reverb starts. Think about clapping your hands in a 
room, and the reverb tail that sound makes. You don’t instantly hear the reverb when you clap 
your hands, it takes time for the sound to reach the walls, then bounce off and interact with the 
other reflections to create the reverb. A good rule of thumb is that sound travels 1 foot per 
millisecond in air (at room temperature). So if you are 15 feet from the nearest wall, that means 
that it will take approximately 15ms for the reverb to start. 


You can use this to your advantage when setting up your reverb, since you can use the pre- 
delay to help determine not only how big a room is, but also where your instrument is in the 
room. Keep in mind that this is only a general guideline though, with most reverbs the pre- 
delay parameter often controls a much more complex set of interactions, so as always, use 
your ears and do what sounds best. Generally | find 15-30ms is a good range to start with, 
rarely do | use more than that though. 


The last reverb tip I'll offer is to use less than you really think you need. Often | hear people 
really soaking sounds in reverb to create depth, when in real life, our ears only need a tiny bit 
of this sound to accurately place the location of a sound. Using too much ends up sounding 
more unnatural than not using any at all. Same with the size of the reverb, you don’t need to 
use really long reverb decay settings to create the sense of a large space. 


Having written all that, | have to admit that | pretty much never use reverb anymore to create 
depth. I'll usually use a delay instead, as | find having a slowly decaying delay can often create 
more space than a reverb will, without cluttering up the mix or washing things out too much. 
Coming up with a delay setting that conveys depth usually requires more experimentation than 
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reverb, so unfortunately | have less concrete advice to offer here. After all, delay is only 
mimicking the sense of space true reverberation offers, in real life we rarely if ever hear things 
as only discrete delays. 


Stereo and ping pong delays work well as they let the effect fill the sides of your stereo 
imaging, while the core sounds can remain centered. Likewise using a delay that low pass 
filters each successive repeat can simulate the sound of the delays being absorbed by items in 
the “room” you’re creating, much like what happens in real life (I.E. furniture will over time 
absorb the reverb reflections in a room). Again, if you’re after a sense of realism, use less than 
you think you need, the point is to HINT at space with delays, not drop the listener into a huge 
pool of them. 


Regardless of which method you prefer, reverb or delays, if you want to place multiple 
instruments in a space, you need to set each of these to varying amounts of the effect. Or use 
different reverbs for close instruments, and different reverbs for instruments further away. The 
key to this technique is to make the reverbs or delays as close as possible to each other tone 
wise, varying only the controls that convey the actual space or distance the listener is from the 
sound source. And of course, you don’t want to add the effect to all your instruments, as that 
will make everything feel far away, and your song might lack any impact or contrast. 


Space and depth are not just created with effects alone though, there’s two other aspects of 
your mixdown you need to to pay attention to. 


The first is panning. Having every sound in your song panned dead center might ensure the 
greatest compatibility on a club sound system, but when it comes to realism, it doesn’t work 
very well. It’s like going to a concert where every musician in the band is standing single-file in 
a line with you in front of them. In addition to making it harder to mixdown and combine 
multiple instruments, it doesn’t add much stereo interest. So move things around left to right in 
the sound stage. This helps convey a lot of information about where instruments are in relation 
to each other, and honestly is just more exciting to listen to most of the time. 


Two pitfalls | often see people fall into with panning though, are putting too many instruments 
to the sides, or putting them too far out to the sides. You don’t want every single sound in your 
song to be coming from only the left or the right speakers (usually, maybe that’s what you DO 
want, weirdo). Maybe it worked for the Beatles, but they didn’t have much choice and you do. 
So be selective about what you pan, and how far to each side you pan it. | get a lot of songs 
sent to me for mastering where the artist went crazy with their panning, and as result, there’s 
nothing in the center of sound stage. EVERYTHING is panned somewhat left or right, and it 
creates a dead spot right where you want things to be front and center. 


In general, | try and keep the most important instruments in the song closer to the center of my 
sound stage. If not dead center, then at least not panned very far out to the sides. Things like 
pads, effects, strings, etc are usually filling more of a supporting role, so they can afford to be 
out to the sides. When panning instruments further to the sides, pay attention to the overall 
balance of the mix too. You don’t want more instruments in the left side of the mix than in the 
right, or vice versa. It makes things sound unbalanced, and gives the impression that one 
speaker is louder than the other. If you have something loud panned left, pan something 
equally loud to the right. Simple. 
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The last thing | want to bring up is the issue of dynamics. No, not going to talk about the 
loudness wars (this time), but dynamics do a lot to create depth in a song. Think of it this way, 
when you compress something in your song, it’s often to make it more prominent and in your 
face, right? Well if everything is loud and in your face, then what is further back in the mix 
creating depth? Compress what you will, just keep in mind that some dynamics in the song will 
really help you create depth in your mixdown. Balance the loud stuff with quieter, more 
dynamic sounds and you win on both fronts. 


As sort of a subset of dynamics, is the issue of how busy a song is. Depth and space are 
conveyed by the way sounds decay and fade away over time. So if your mixdown is so busy 
that nothing ever really has time to decay (or it does so masked by other sounds), then it’s that 
much harder to put that feeling of space in your song. You don’t need to be firing 1/16th notes 
all the time on all tracks, at least not if you want your song to have any sort of 3-dimensional 
aspects. It’s often said that the notes you don’t play are as important as the notes you do play, 
and this is especially true when it comes to creating depth in a mixdown. Keep that in mind 
when writing and arranging your track, and your job will be so much easier when you want to 
address this later on. 
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20. Narrow Your Focus 
May 2nd, 2012 


The longer | work on music, it seems the more ambitious my projects become. These days I’ve 
found | enjoy the challenge of structuring live sets, or complete aloums more than working on 
solo songs (though | have plenty of those in the works too). 


As I’ve mentioned in the past, one of the great 
advantages of working on larger projects is that it’s very 
easy to bounce around and always have something new 
to work on. Of course the flip side of this is that for the 
majority of the project, be it a live set or complete album, 
you have a lot of things in progress and unfinished. 


Sometimes, even though | should be used to it by now, it 
all starts to feel a bit overwhelming. Especially if there’s 
deadlines looming and | know I’m falling behind on getting 
everything wrapped up. At times like this, you have to 
start working as efficiently as possible though, and usually the first thing to do is step back and 
take a look at the big picture. 





For instance, the last few months I’ve been working on prepping a new live set for some larger 
gigs | have lined up this summer. The recent warmer weather though has turned into a stark 
reminder that summer is almost here, and I’m starting to feel the pressure to get things 
completed. 


For me, the hard part is that | have a lot of big ideas for how | want to have the set laid out, but 
| know many of these are going to happen over the next year or so and not in the near future. 
Definitely not in time for my summer shows at least. So I’ve had to take a pause to re-evaluate 
exactly what | need to do to get things to the point where the set is playable and I’m happy with 
it. 


In this case, it means a few specific things need to be done, and in order of most importance: 


1. No more new songs added to the set. | have enough for the time slots already booked, plus 
some in reserve, so that should be good. It’s fun converting all my older studio songs for the 
live set, but for now | need to focus on finishing the prep work of what | already have. 


2. It doesn’t make sense to worry about fine-tuning the mixdowns of the songs, when the track 
order hasn’t even been finalized. And | can’t finalize the track order until I’m done remixing and 
editing the songs to perform live. Often times they will change drastically in terms of energy 
level when | do this, which will affect when in the set | want to play them. First step then is the 
most important, wrap up the remixing so | know what all the songs will sound like. 


3. Once the tracks are all ready, it’s time to focus on the next important step to complete, 


figuring out the track order. To me in many ways this is the most important part, as it helps 
define the feel of the whole set, and in many ways, my music in general. So | tend to really 
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spend a lot of time here trying to get the song order and my transitions exactly how | want 
them. If you think structuring a song is hard, multiple that by 10-12. 


4. Get the “mixdown” of the whole set dialed in. After the track order, this is what | consider the 
second most important part of my live set. | tend to really focus on trying to build the set 
sonically as it progresses, so this part can’t be started until the track order has been finalized. 


5. Take time to focus on the little things.. Finally, once all the important stuff is addressed, | can 
use any time | have left to go back and really work on the little embellishes | like to add. Fills, 
more synth modulations, perhaps some interesting movie samples, a cool intro, that sort of 
thing. Fun stuff, and easy to get side-tracked on, and that’s why you have step back and look 
at the big picture for larger projects like this. 


While I’ve focused on the live set for this example, the same type of thinking holds true for any 
larger project. If it’s an album, it might not make sense to spend all day trying out different 
crash cymbals if the the main melodies for 4 songs aren’t done. Or perhaps you have a big TV 
pitch you’re trying to complete on deadline. Doesn’t make sense to spend your time trying to 
find the perfect reverb for things, if your main theme isn’t done, and you haven’t lined up all 
your sounds to the visual cues. 


The basic premise remains the same, if you find yourself starting to stress about a project 
that’s beginning to feel like you took on too much, pause and think about what you can do next 
that will have the greatest impact on pushing things forward. Leave the small details for the 
end if you have time, and instead put all your energy into completing the more important tasks 
that are what most people will focus on. Only when you’re done with the important stuff, 
should you let yourself get side-tracked by the little details. 


Whatever you do though, don’t give up, and don’t let yourself fall into the trap of inactivity when 
things get tough. One thing I’ve learned over the years is that every great leap in my musical 
career has involved taking on a project that was just slightly above my comfort level. Learning 
to cope with the stress of deadlines effectively and at the same time work efficiently has 
always been the key to pushing through these challenges. 
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21. How Does It Sound? 
February 17th, 2011 


It’s easy in today’s online marketing driven world to think that one’s tools are inferior, and that 
the latest and greatest new THING will help us all become better producers. It seems like not 
a week goes by that there’s not some new “leak” of a revolutionary new product just around 
the corner. (and on that note, the trend of companies purposely leaking info or some hard to 
see picture of their forthcoming wares is getting REALLY old). Naturally many of us will start to 
feel like the tools we currently use will be lacking in comparison in some way, and we start to 
think about upgrading or trading in to have the latest and greatest toy that will completely 
change our workflow and make us better musicians. Or we read other producers commenting 
how their rare musical instrument revolutionized the way they work and their output. 


Don’t worry, this isn’t another post about G.A.S. 


What | really want to talk about, is the need to remember that at the end of the day, the only 
thing that matters is how it sounds coming out of your listeners’ speakers. What’s the end 
result, and does it sound good? While there’s certainly a lot to be said for having tools on 
hand that allow us to work efficiently or rethink the production process now and then, these 
things do not matter at all to the people who actually listen to your music (all three of them). All 
the end listener cares about, is “how interesting is this?” “Is this something | really want to 
listen to?” The tools you use to create your work don’t matter at all to the listener, many of 
whom will never Know anyway. 


Case in point. | remember years ago reading a story about Steve Vai, who was looking to buy 
a new Strat to use on one of his albums. Armed with thousands in cash, he set out looking for 
the best sounding Strat he could find, hitting up all the boutique guitar shops. Obviously a 
professional guitar player of his fame is going to be concerned that he has the best guitar tone 
possible on his latest aloum. The funny thing is, at the end of this weeks long search, the 
guitar that sounded the best to his ears was an entry level Squire Strat that cost about $300, 
and not a rare decades old axe that cost more than a car. 


The point is this, when you take the hype or other people’s opinions out of the equation and 
just LISTEN, often times the simplest and cheapest tools can be the best for the task at hand. 
Other examples: 


- It might be fun to get the latest and greatest, most complex synth available to expand your 
music making arsenal. Often times you can get something equally as interesting sounding use 
the built in voice recorder in your phone to make field recordings, or layering multiple synths 
you already own to do the same thing. 


- Do you really need a new piece of percussion made from some rare exotic wood imported 
from the Swilish people of Brazil on the backs of fresh water dolphins, or will a cheap mic and 
some household items give you results that are just as sonically interesting? 


- Or how about the most common question | see, what did artist x,y,z use to make that famous 
bassline that spawned an entire new genre of music? Was it some outrageously expensive 
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and rare synth, or did they use the humble SH101 or a plug in that came with the DAW you 
already have? You’d be surprised. 


So before you fall into the trap of thinking that newer and more expensive is better, take a step 
back and really listen to the tools you already have. Remove the sound of what you hear, from 
the context of how it was created, and then decide if the latest and greatest is really the best 
way to solve your problem. History is full of examples of some of the most famous artists 
creating works of art that are known as enduring masterpieces using the simplest and most 
basic tools they had on hand. If they can do it, you can too. 
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22. Flow 
June 28th, 2011 


Last week my wife and | went on vacation to Tofino, BC on 
Vancouver Island. A friend of hers recommended it, and 
since we’ve both been so busy with work, we booked the 
trip largely without doing too much research on the town of 
Tofino itself. As a result, we were both surprised when we 
arrived to discover that Tofino is largely considered the surf 
capitol of Canada. Large swells from out in the Pacific and 
some of the largest sandy beaches in the country are right 
outside the town, which has lead to a huge surf community 
there. 





Being the adventurous type myself, | decided to rent a board and wetsuit (it’s the north Pacific 
Ocean after all) and spend a day surfing. Now, despite skating for over 26 years, 
snowboarding for 20, and wake boarding for around 5-6 years, I’m not very good at surfing. 
I’ve only done it a few times years and years ago in the much warmer waters around Florida, 
so I’m a bit of a noob at it actually. Still, you only live once, so | jumped in the surf and gave it 
my best, despite the waves probably being a bit larger than | was ready for. 


After a couple of hours getting battered by waves and getting used to popping up on my board, 
| was starting to get the hang of things and actually managed to ride a few waves for more 
than 3 seconds. A few of the waves | managed to catch were big, 6-7 feet (which was big for 
me), and required all of my concentration to stay up on. It was during those successful 
moments that | sometimes reached that zen state, that feeling of flow and balance where you 
stop thinking about what you’re doing and it just seems to happen on it’s own. 


Now, | know a lot of musicians will know what I’m talking about, because I’ve also reached that 
state a lot while writing music too. You’re working on a song, and you get in that groove, that 
zone where you’re just writing as fast as you can and the music is just flowing out of you 
effortlessly. You don’t have to think too much about what you’re doing, it almost feels like the 
music is writing itself. 


It’s an addicting feeling for sure, and I’ve often appreciated how it’s shared not just by artists, 
but also athletes as well. In some ways, | think it’s the main reason I’ve always been attracted 
to things like “extreme” sports. | spent a lot of time thinking about this after my day surfing, 
and | think I’ve used my experiences in both disciplines to narrow it down to the two things that 
you need in order to reach that state: 


1. You have to know your tools. Whether is a skateboard, a keyboard, a guitar, you name it, to 
reach that flow state you need to have some level of proficiency with whatever you’re using. 
You don’t need to be an expert by ay means, but you have to be comfortable enough to not put 
too much thought into HOW you will do what you’re trying to do. 


Trying to get into the groove is probably not going to happen if you’re just trying to learn the 


guitar for the first time. In my example above, yes it was one of the few times I’ve been 
surfing, but I’ve been standing sideways on boards my whole life, so it didn’t take me long to 
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learn to balance and get the rudiments of control on something new. Basically, the means of 
achieving what | was trying to do became second nature. 


2. The task must be difficult, but still achievable. When things are easy or repeats of things 
we’ve done countless times, our minds tend to wander. We don’t focus on the task at hand, 
and we don’t concentrate as much as we should. | think it’s this concentration more than 
anything that helps us achieve a flow state, to get in the groove. 

The last few years I’ve been getting more and more into downhill and freeride mountain 

biking. I’ve started riding jumps and stunt lines that are seriously big, the kind of thing where a 
crash can mean a major injury. 


Consequently, before | ride this stuff, | spend a lot of time clearing my mind, picturing in my 
head what I’ll do each step of the way, and just focusing on the task ahead of me. When | do 
go down the line, I’m totally focused on making sure | do what | pictured in my head, it’s 
concentration of the highest order. | have nothing to distract me, so I’m totally in the moment. 


The same thing happens with music making too. Perhaps I’m playing my guitar and coming up 
with difficult chord progressions, or playing my keyboard faster than normal and trying to not 
miss any notes. Or maybe |’m just finally getting close to a sound in my head that I’ve been 
struggling to achieve. I’m overcoming a difficult challenge, and in doing so I’m giving it all of 
my attention and not letting anything take me away from that. 


Anyway, maybe it’s different for other people, but to me it’s these two ideas of knowing your 


tools and working on something outside of your comfort zone that seem to help me “get in the 
groove” so to speak. It’s not something happens all the time, but it sure is fun when it does 
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23. Learn To Forget 
January 10th, 2011 


Recently | was watching an excellent documentary on origami called “Beyond The Fold”, and 
in it there were a lot of parallels | found with people who make music. One of the points that 
some of the ‘older’ artists brought up, was that people just new to the art form spent so much 
time concentrating on technique, versus emotional message. They were more concerned 
initially about pushing the boundaries of how many folds their pieces had (because more is 
always better don’t you know), and less concerned with pushing what the piece was trying to 
say. 


In a lot of ways this reminded me of myself when it came to music production, especially when 
| made the jump from hardware to a software based set up. Since | no longer had to spend 
hundreds or thousands of dollars on each EQ or compressor | had at my disposal, | was 
MUCH more inclined to use as many as | could. Not just those either, for the first time | had so 
much flexibility at my fingertips, that | needed to spend a lot of time and effort really learning 
what each tool did and how to use it properly. Not to mention all the intricacies of digital audio 
recording. 


| started on a crusade, a mission to learn as much as | could about about audio production and 
engineering. | read every magazine | could get my hands on, front to back, even the sections 
about how country producers would DI a bass guitar, or how the FOH guy at a mega-church 
balanced the singers in the choir. | borrowed old college text books from friends, | read every 
interview online | could, every white paper, you name it. | was devoted to learning as many 
techniques as | could, it was an all encompassing life passion at that point. 


And then one day a few years later, | had sort of an epiphany. | realized that a lot of the 
techniques that directly related to my craft and the way | wrote music, well... | didn’t need to 
think about them anymore. Gain-staging, recording a signal at the proper level, the basics of 
digital audio, etc, these things had all been practiced and pondered so much that | no longer 
was really devoting much mental thought to how | incorporated them in my writing. They were 
part of my workflow, they were being used daily. 


At about the same time | realized this, | also noticed just how much effort | was still putting into 
trying to learn as much as | could, about everything music related. It’s a never-ending task, 
and got to the point where | had maybe stopped trying to progress as an artist, and had spent 
too much time trying to progress as an audio engineer. Pretty sure this portion of the epiphany 
occurred after finishing a hellish 8 hour session in the studio where | had worked furiously to 
create two little drum fills. | mean, I’m sure they were really good, but was getting THAT 
wrapped up in hyper-editing and trying to cram as much as possible into 1 measure really 
helping me progress as an artist? 


So, | took a step back and re-looked at the situation. | made a conscious effort to stop putting 
the technique first, and instead really think about what it was | was trying to say with my 
music. | started reading interviews with artists not to see what gear they used, but instead 
focusing on why they make music. Or what advice they could offer in regards to creativity, 
regardless of the medium they preferred (painting, dance, architecture, etc). 
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It’s been a real struggle at times too, as I’ve learned to really embrace the less is more 
mindset. My music is often a lot simpler, and dare | say it, less polished sounding now. But on 
the flip side, | hear a lot more of ME in my music these days too. And it’s more fun as well, as | 
stop worrying about if I’m doing things the ‘right’ way, and instead just focus on having fun and 
creating in general. 


| guess what I’m ultimately trying to say is this. It can be good to spend a lot of time learning 
the tools and techniques of your craft, but there comes a time when you have to step back 
from all that and forget what you’ve learned. Practice it to the point where it becomes second 
nature and facilitates your art, instead of using those techniques AS your art (*cough* wobble 
basslines, stutter edits *cough*). When the nitty gritty details become so ingrained that you no 
longer need to think about them, the more mental capacity you’ll have to make something truly 
unique and reflective of what you’re trying to say as a musician. That | think is the real journey 
we're after, what it really means to be an artist. 
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24. Music Tips From My Dad 
February 10th, 2012 


Like I’m sure a lot of fathers do, over the years my dad used to 
repeat a lot of different phrases that he liked. And while he 
never originally intended any of them to be about music-making 
at the time, none the less I’ve recently come to realize how 
many of these I’ve inadvertently adopted myself over the years. 


So, in honor of his birthday today, I’d like to pass on some of the 
more important nuggets of wisdom he passed on to me, and 
explain how | think they relate to music production. I’m not 
claiming any of these are things he made up, but | think they 
definitely can apply to all of us. 





1. Amoment of inconvenience is better than a lifetime of regret. 


At the time | first heard this, | believe we were actually discussing the need to lock up our 
motorcycles every night (I was more of crotch-rocket type, my dad’s a Harley guy). The basic 
premise is pretty obvious, mainly that it’s better to take a couple of seconds to secure what 
means the most to you, or else you risk spending the rest of you life wishing you would have 
when something goes wrong. 


Now, I’m not saying you need to lock up your synthesizers and drum machines every night, but 
it’s definitely worth it to take some simple precautionary steps to make sure you don’t lose 
important data at the very least. I’m sure many of us have been told again and again to back 
up our projects, samples, and anything else we’re working on in the studio, but how many of 
you make it a daily part of your routine? 


| had this point driven home to me early on in my music making, when | had a memory card in 
my MC505 get corrupted, and | lost pretty much all of my work from the previous year. | knew | 
should have been backing it up, but | was always busy or in a hurry, and honestly how often 
does something go wrong anyway? At least, those were the excuses | used to use. 


These days I’m in the habit of backing things up every day when | finish writing. If it’s 
hardware, | do sysex dumps and save the data with the date in the file name. If it’s a DAW 
project, then it gets backed up to an external hard drive, sometimes even two. Heck, if you’re 
on OSX you can do this without even needing to think about it just by turning on Time Machine. 


Regardless of the method you use, get in the habit of frequently saving and backing up your 
work or you run the risk of losing it forever. 


2. The world doesn’t owe you anything. 
| don’t remember exactly what we were talking about when this came up, probably me whining 
about a job | didn’t get back when | was younger. It’s pretty easy at times to fall into the trap of 


feeling like we’ve worked hard and “deserve” reward. Or that perhaps we feel that we’re better 
than someone else at a task and people will one day realize it on their own. | know a lot of 
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producers who think that just by writing good songs, they'll some day get famous without 
having to do anything else. 


The reality of course is much different. It doesn’t matter how good you are at something, if you 
want to succeed at it you need to constantly be looking at how you can improve, and what else 
you can work on to get the recognition you desire. Especially in the music industry, where 
there are thousands of other people just as hungry as you for that reward. 


The truth is, no one is going magically knock on your door and offer you a dream gig or job. 
You need to be out there all the time pushing your sound, networking with others, and actively 
WORKING to make it happen. Because if you don’t, there’s a line of people behind you who 
will. 


3. It’s better to have it and not need it, than need it and not have it. 


Again, | heard this so many times growing up that | don’t remember the original reference. 
For me this kind of ties in the data back up above, but it applies more to when you leave the 
house for gigs. If you’re a live act, bring extra MIDI, audio, USB cables. If you’re a DJ you 
bring more records, CDs, or tracks than you think you might need. Do you have extra 
adaptors in case you need to plug into a mixer input you don’t use at home? Do you have a 
back up of your set, either on a flash drive or burned to DVDr? 


You get the idea. 


Take a couple seconds when packing for an important event, and make sure you have some 
kind of back up. Redundancies might be a pain to carry, but it looks a heck a lot more 
professional than having to tell a promoter you can’t play because you forgot your power cord 
at home. It even applies to things like extra demo CDs or business cards to pass out should 
the opportunity arise. Or bringing a small flashlight in case it’s darker on stage than you 
imagined when you need to set up. 


Think ahead, plan ahead. 
4. It is what it is. 


Seems like this one is making a come back these days, but I’ve been hearing it for awhile. 
Some people might take interpret it as just leaving things up to fate (see above point). But I’ve 
always taken this to mean that sometimes things happen that out of our control, and we need 
to recognize that and just deal with it as best we can. 


Let’s face it, in this business you’re going to have a LOT of failures before you start achieving 
success. Heck, even once you do start succeeding at some goals, there’s still going to be 
times you just don’t achieve something you set out to do. You don’t land that perfect gig, a 
record deal falls through, and life and work commitments will at times get in the ways of our 
dreams. 
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But if you focus on the negative things and let it get you down, you’re never going to develop 
the mental toughness to see things through, and brush off these setbacks as nothing more 
than small bumps on the road to your goals. 


Things happen to everyone that we have no control over it, the trick is to just accept that, and 
move on as best you can no matter what. 


Hopefully some of these ideas will stick with you like they have me, because | think they’re 
important no matter what your hobby or profession is. Feel free to share your own in the 
comments, either phrases passed on my your parents or friends, or even just Some you’ve 
always found helpful in your own music making. 
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25. Nerves 
July 16th, 2012 


Less than a week away from my next big gig, and I'd be lying if | didn’t say | wasn’t feeling 
some butterflies, just like | always do. Which is really weird for me when | think about it, 
because I’ve been playing live electronic music in front of people since just about when | 
started writing music in the first place. That was more than 20 year ago, and still... | get the 
butterflies. 


You’d think that over time it would get easy. Well, maybe more realistically | should say 
easier. And | guess in some ways it has, despite the last minute nerves that make me feel 
otherwise. In the past | was always worried about how “l” would do, what mistakes “I” would 
make that might make people hate my music. And sure, over the course of 20 years there 
were definitely some mistakes here and there. 


But for the most part I’ve learned that most people don’t care when you mess up. | mean, 
sure, it’s not like you can hide catastrophic errors where the music stops, or you REALLY mess 
up. But a lot of times when you’re performing, you tend to fixate on the the little things along 
the way that don’t go according to plan. And really, most people don’t even notice. Heck, even 
when | record my own live sets and listen back to them a week later, usually | can’t spot the 
stuff that bothered at the time either 


No, these days | tend to find myself worrying about technical issues more than performance 
ones (quiet in the back). Will the power be good? Will | be able to hear myself in the 
monitors? Will | have enough time to set up and REALLY be sure it’s all working right first? 
Will my equipment work the way it has for months leading up to this? Will there be anyone 
there? 


You know, the kinds of things you have no control over, and won’t know the answers to until 
you get there anyway. 


Still, | worry. 


| realize now it’s a good thing, in small doses anyway. As the gigs get closer, | start getting that 
question popping into my head more often, “What if?” 

What if it goes bad? 

What if one of my machines just freaks out on stage? 

What if | forget a cable? 

What if | leave my back up disc at home? 

Etc. 


And of course, the bigger the gig, the more questions | pose to myself. But here’s the thing, 
despite being a little nervous having to worry about all this stuff, it also makes me think about 
and truly plan for all those potential problems. | remember to bring extra cables, double check 
my memory cards, plan to play for longer than I’m booked, etc. 


The more worries | have, the more confident | am once it actually comes time to play. I’ve 
thought of as many possibilities as | can, and done my best to hopefully mitigate them as 
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reasonably as possible (you can’t plan for everything). | Know my material, and exactly what | 
need to do, and suddenly I’m free to just focus on that. 


Sure the first few minutes are always a little shaky, but once | realize it’s all going according to 
plan (or close to it), | can leave that worry behind, and just let myself have fun playing with 
sound. | can just let myself enjoy hearing my music louder than I’d normally play it in the 
studio, and start looking at the audience, using their reactions to shape what it is I’m trying to 
do. | get lost in the fun moments along the way, instead of always worrying about the big 
picture. 


It’s a great feeling, addictive to us all. It’s why immediately after the gig, we find ourselves 
thinking “should | approach the promoter now about possibly playing again in the future, or 
should | wait?” 


So in the end the butterflies are still there, but I’ve learned to accept them as part of the normal 
process of playing live. It might not be the most fun part (not by a long shot), but without those 
nerves, we might not be as prepared as we should be. 


One last tip: 


Always keep a notebook of some sort handy in your study as you prep for a gig. It doesn’t 
have to be paper and pen, a text document on your computer or a reminder note on your tablet 
works just as well. But almost without fail, you will suddenly remember some critical thing you 
almost forgot as you plan for the event. WRITE IT DOWN. Even if you plan on doing it 
immediately, it’s amazing how quickly we can get distracted or forget. 
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26. Preparing For Gigs 
July 18th, 2012 


Since my last post about nerves before a gig, I’ve had a lot of people asking what | do to 
prepare for my live shows. I’ve covered some of this in the past in my Playing Live Guide, but 
it’s worth covering the basics again. 





The first thing, obviously, is having a live set ready to perform in the first place. | normally try 
and have at least an hour of music | play before | start looking into getting booked gigs, or 
agreeing to take any. Sometimes if I’m close to having enough material ready I'll accept and 
use that to motivate me to finish, but normally | try and have the basics down first. 


Once | get booked for a show, | want to know the details. Where is it, what kind of crowd, 
when am | playing, how long am | playing, etc. Normally the promoter will give you all this 
information when they contact you with the booking in the first place, but if not it’s worth getting 
ahold of them asap so you know exactly what to expect and what to plan for. 


Think about other, less obvious things too though. Is there a hotel nearby, and how are you 
getting there? Will there be some place secure for you to stash your gear before and after the 
gig, or are you responsible for it? What kind of connections will you be plugging into, DI’s ora 
FOH (or even DJ) mixer? Who has the drink tickets? 


Usually by this point I’m a couple weeks out from the show, and I’m putting the finishing 
touches on the set based on what the promoter told me. Tailoring it for the crowd, are they 
looking to dance or chill out, fine tune the track order, etc. | then make back ups of all my data 
to DVDr to bring with me. You can’t count on it, but it seems more often than not someone has 
a laptop available if you need it these days. | don’t just back up the data for my sets, but also 
the apps needed to use/send it to my gear too. It helps to have these installers for both OSX 
and Windows. 


The next phase for me is the trial run of the set. | force myself to pretend I’m doing it for real, 
and do it front to back to make sure there’s no issues (at least on that day). Ideally I’m doing 
the set someplace else, a local small bar or a friends house, you name it. Some place | have 
to physically leave my studio and pack like | was going to a gig. | look at all the cables and 
connections | need, and then | bring twice as many of the same types. 
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Cables always fail at your first big show. | swear gnomes exist that do nothing but trash your 
most important cables minutes before you’re supposed to start playing. 


Not only do | pretend that I’m performing in front of people. but also setting up and tearing 
down my gear. Will | be able to hook everything up in advance with a soundcheck, and just 
leave it in place until | play? Or will | have to set up while someone else is finishing their set 
before me? Plan for both, and know what to do so you can do it quickly and correctly. 


Speaking of sound checks, when possible, insist on them This is your last trial run before the 
show, and it also lets you see if your set is sounding the way you want on the sound system 
you'll actually be using. Hopefully there’s a sound guy there to help you sort any issue (too 
bright, too bassy, etc), but if not, play some of your live songs and walk around where the 
audience will be. If there’s a mixer you'll be plugged into, use it’s EQ to get things sounding 
the way you want later on. Keep in mind an empty space will sound much brighter than one full 
of people too. 


When you’re done practicing the set, pack your stuff up like you were leaving for the night. 
Imagine someone else is trying to get their gear set up too, and plan to keep things as simple 
as possible. Flag or tape your own cables so there’s no confusion, make them unique. 


I’m a big believer in packing everything up neat so the next show | could just unpack and set 
up as if | just left the studio. Coil cables carefully and use velcro wire wraps to keep everything 
separated. Don’t just toss it all in your bag in a big heap, that’s how you break cables and 
forget things at the venue. Do it right, but be efficient and considerate of those playing after 
you. Double-check that you actually grabbed everything you brought with you. 


For the most part, this is pretty much all | do when prepping for shows. Sometimes during the 
trial run I'll hear some things | need to go back and tweak, but | try and not obsess over this too 
much beforehand. It’s always a fine line between practicing enough to be prepared, versus 
hearing the same music so many times you get sick of it. Plus, each time you change 
something, you need to create new back ups and burn new DVDr’s, so that’s a consideration 
too. 


| generally try and get all the prep work finished 3-4 days in advance of a show. Gives me 
enough time to rush order anything that breaks or needs replacing, and it also gives me a few 
days away from the set before | actually do it for real. Like | said, no need to get burned out on 
the set before you even get in front of people. 
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27. The Dividing Line 
September 13th, 2012 


This past weekend | was visiting New York for a family wedding, and we were staying ona 
small island near the coast. Now, if you’re in the US, you probably heard about the storms that 
produced two tornados there, and we were staying just 20 miles away from where that 
occurred. Luckily, none of the really bad weather reached us, but it did make for some huge 
ocean swells and dangerous riptide warnings right by where we were staying. 





Being the kind of person who likes “extreme sports” and pushing myself in outdoor activities, | 
thought it was the perfect opportunity to go play in the waves. A few other people were equally 
into surfing and outdoor adventure, so there were about 4-5 of us who spent a lot of time 
swimming out past the break, and then dodging the massive waves that would pound you into 
the sand on the way back in if you didn’t get it right. All while fighting this massive riptide that 
was doing everything possible to make getting back to shore almost impossible. 


Scary, but fun none the less. 


The interesting thing was that other people at the wedding party saw how much fun we were 
having, and started to feel that urge to come join us despite not having any experience in these 
kind of conditions and being able to clearly see how dangerous this was. A few even went so 
far as to walk in knee deep, but could quickly tell the current and force of the crashing waves 
(10-12 feet) was serious and that this wasn’t going to be something to take lightly. 


They hit what | like to call “the dividing line”. 


That point where enthusiasm and desire confront cold hard reality, and gives you a moment of 
pause. 

One of the things that struck me about this, was how many times I’ve seen (and experienced) 
something similar when it comes to music. Let’s face it, we all get into making and performing 
music with high dreams and goals. We see the musician on stage, the artist in the studio, or 
the DJ rocking a crowd and aspire to achieve similar success. 


So we put in the work, and eventually, sometimes years later, we’re confronted by a situation 
where we hit the dividing line. It could be getting offered your first big gig, or perhaps the 
chance to score a short film. Maybe it’s the chance to work with a famous musician you have 
always looked up to, or even quitting your day job to make music full time. It’s a situation 
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you've dreamed about for years, usually because it looks like fun and the chance to do 
something you’ve always been jealous that other’s were able to do. 


But then you pause, and realize just how big a leap that is, you are more conscious of the 
ramifications of this one crucial decision that you have to make. It’s easy to tell other people 
what your dreams are, and how you’d jump head first if only you were given the chance. But 
when it comes time to actually put your money where your mouth is, things become much 
different. 


Some people will push through this moment and take that chance, others will back down and 
let it pass them by. And here’s the thing, sometimes backing down really is the best choice, 
just like how some of the people | was with decided against swimming in rough and dangerous 
waters. They knew it was beyond their ability that day, so they wisely decided to stay on shore 
knowing the consequences for making a mistake were pretty serious. 


I’ve long said in my articles and this blog that great progress in life comes with great risk, that 
the best achievements come when you find yourself in a situation where you’re in over your 
head and manage to struggle through anyway. But the flip side is also true, sometimes taking 
a chance before you’re ready can do more harm than good too. When you’re working with 
other people and you’re unable to deliver like you said you would, it reflects poorly on you, and 
people don’t forget that. 


Taking a gig you knew you weren't ready for, then completely blowing it on stage will most 
likely mean you won’t get booked there again. Or worse, any other place in your town if word 
gets out. Delaying the release of a film because you couldn't get the score done in time, 
causing a well-known artist to miss their album release date, or other similar situations can 
have long term impacts on your dreams and goals. 


It’s a fine line to walk, being confident enough to accept a difficult challenge, and being 
pragmatic enough to know that perhaps this is not your time yet. | think determining your 
action depends a lot on how honest you can be with yourself about your abilities, and how 
much of a risk-taker you are. But regardless of your experience and self-confidence, the one 
thing everyone can do it continue to strive to improve your skills. You need to be constantly 
working to improve your abilities so that when these situations come up, you’re even better 
equipped to make that choice and push through the dividing line. 


Keeping the right mental attitude is key as well. It’s easy to always let yourself feel 
overwhelmed, or to underestimate your skill level. Staying positive not only makes the entire 
process just plain more enjoyable, but it helps you more honestly assess if you’re ready or not 
for the challenge. And most importantly, it keeps you focused on your dreams in those 
situations where perhaps it’s just too early still for you to make that jump. 


| remember back in 1999 | was offered the chance to work on some music for a TV commercial 
with a very well known production house in Chicago at the time (Libman Music). | went to the 
studio and helped them come up with some more modern sounding electronic music for the 
spot over the course of a weekend. At the end of the weekend, they more or less told me that 
they were interested in having me work there doing similar type of work, and that | could even 
set up my own room in the studio. 
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But.... | knew | really wasn’t ready for that yet. It was incredibly cool being in this full blown 
studio, | had had a lot of fun, and | was flattered and tempted to take the offer. But deep down 
| knew that | just didn’t have the skills yet to work at the pace a job like that would demand, so 
ultimately | passed on the offer. 


Here’s the thing though. Instead of being depressed that | missed a good opportunity, | was 
excited that it had even been offered in the first place. It was motivating, | redoubled my efforts 
to learn as much as | could about audio production so I’d be ready if the chance ever came 
again. For me, stepping back from the dividing line wasn’t a feeling of defeat, it was a way to 
measure my progress and push myself to achieve even more. 


So | think it’s important to remember that sometimes turning down an opportunity you’re not 
ready for is not alway a bad thing. Sometimes it’s the smartest option, and the one that will 
push you the most to achieve your dreams in the long run. The key is to turn these 
experiences into something positive, to make them one more small step along the path 
towards your ultimate goal. They ultimately push us forward, not hold us back. 
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28. Finish What You Start 
March 2nd, 2011 


Recently a discussion on the Ableton forums about what daily routines people should do in 
order to become a better producer got me thinking. What sort of things could you practice if 
you wanted to become better at writing songs? Especially if you’re always getting 
disappointed when comparing your songs to those of your favorite artists? 


It almost seems like too vague of a question, since the role of “producer” these days can 
encompass so many different skills (musicians, mixing, mastering, arranging, etc). I’m a firm 
believer in practice and repetition as a means to perfecting one’s skills, regardless of what 
those skills are. Do something often enough, and no matter what you’re going to get better at 
it. Of course how quickly this comes will be different for everyone, and that’s the difficult thing. 
Some people learn certain skill sets really quickly, almost as if they were naturals at it. While 
other people struggle for years with even the basic concepts and techniques. 


| think however that there’s one thing that everyone needs to do in order to write better songs, 
and that’s to actually finish songs (tracks, whatever you want to call a completed piece). 
Sounds obvious | know, but | think a lot of people get discouraged and quit way too soon in the 
production process. Sure starting with a really solid hook or idea is important, but so is how 
you take that idea to completion. Vastly different skills here. For instance, a lot of people get 
stuck in the “loop mode”, where they have a good idea for a groove, but can’t turn it into a 
song, something | addressed previously in this tutorial: 


http://innerportalstudio.com/articles/ArrangingSongs.pdf 


Or worse, they get discouraged when comparing what they’ve labored so hard on to their 
favorite CD or album, and it just doesn’t sound as good. | mean, you have to be realistic, 
you're just starting out and you’re comparing the work of a beginner to that of a pro. If things 
like that discourage you from actually finishing one of your songs, then you need to fix that 
situation. A lot of people will disagree, but | actually find that | do my best work when | take 
breaks from listening to other people’s music while working on my own. 


Sure listening to your favorite music can be inspiring at times, but creating art in a vacuum can 
also help you to find your own voice, your own style, and remove a lot of distractions or 
feelings of failure. It helps prevent you from copying another producer’s sound, melodies, 
beats, whatever, even if at a subconscious level. Most of all, it helps keep the process fun and 
exciting for you, and you’re going to be more inclined to actually finish your songs if you’re 
having fun. This is very important, because you’re never going to be really good at writing 
tracks, unless you keep practicing writing tracks. And that means all aspects of what goes into 
making a track these days, where one person is wearing so many different hats in the studio. 


But more than that, it’s not until you finish a song that you’ll gain any form of objectivity back 
about it. When you’re in the middle of the creative process, you’re deeply in tune with what it 
is you’re trying to convey. This means all the nitty gritty details that go into making a song, 
each and every little sound. But when you’re finished with a song, and have gotten out of that 
headspace after a couple of weeks, it’s often very easy to hear the areas that need 
improvement. Or recognize what things you did worked very well. 
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You’re able to listen to it as a completed piece, and see the overall big picture. This is 
important, because this is how everyone else will hear your song too. It’s never going to be 
the same as listening to a piece of music for the first time, but as musicians and producers, it’s 
the closest we can come to that level of objectivity. 


When you get to this point though, avoid the temptation to endlessly revisit and tweak your 
song if you hear things that need fixing. Sure, if there’s some glaring obvious issue, then by all 
means correct it. But you have to move on and accept that this song is done, and use what 
you have learned in the next song. Because no two songs you write will be exactly the same (I 
hope) and it’s the process of applying your observations to a new track where the real skill 
comes out. 


Anyway, the crux of the matter is simple: if you want to write better songs, you need to finish 
as many songs as you can. Be honest with yourself. If you’re a beginner, you’re just starting 
out and have to accept that you have a lot to learn still. There’s no magic tip that will instantly 
make it easier or better sounding, that comes with practice (sorry, side-chaining won't solve 
everything, hehe). So put distractions and negative thoughts out of your mind, and just focus 
on having fun and creating as many songs as you can. | guarantee if you do this enough, you 
WILL achieve the professional sound you're after. 
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29. A Question Of Degrees 
January 8th, 2013 


Late last year | launched a track consulting service for my studio. For $30, I’d listen to a 
producer’s song in my studio and provide feedback on the things | thought could improve the 
way it sounds. Happily for me, it’s been a successful idea and I’ve gotten the chance to work 
with a lot of different producers over the last few months. Some experienced, some beginners, 
overall a decent spread of abilities. 


It drove home some of the common misconceptions a lot of beginner producers have about the 
production process though. For instance, a lot of people come to me and say “what can | do to 
this track to make it sound more full and professional?” So | listen to their track and very often 
| hear the same issue. 


The track will have a decent spread of frequencies overall, 
from the deeps of the bassline to the upper cymbals. 
They'll have enough instruments in the song to cover 
everything in between, everything nice, clear, and present. 
But each instrument will sound very thin, it has a 
harshness and lacks any warmth, it’s too present. Things 
lack punch and depth. In almost every case, the producer 
had just over EQ’d and filtered the individual sounds in an 
attempt to give them all their own frequency space. The 
intent is right, but the degree to which they executed it is 





not. 


| see the same thing when | master people’s tracks and they send me a reference version that 
they mastered themselves. When they hear my version of the mastering, they’re often 
surprised at the difference and ask me what | did. Usually we both were attempting to correct 
the same issues, but they took it too far and over did things. It took a much greater range of 
sound “altering” before they heard the change they thought they needed. Yet seen ina 
different light, i.e. when they have someone else master their track, it’s suddenly obvious how 
little correction was needed to make things sound right. 


It’s pretty rare that |EQ something more than a couple of dB’s in mastering, boost or cut. In my 
own productions | might use a bit more range, but even then it’s VERY rare | am EQing more 
than 3-4dBs for any purpose. | never hi-pass instruments unless | hear a need for it, so maybe 
3-4 times in a song. Often times it’s just small tweaks like this that make all the difference. It 
gets the point (or your intention) across without causing other issues. 


You can highlight the parts of your sounds that you want to draw attention to, but you don’t 
have to kill everything else in the process. It’s the way that you mix and interact frequencies so 
that they work together that’s what separates a good mixdown from one where everything has 
it’s own isolated space already. There’s no depth, no interaction, each sound becomes 
extremely one-dimensional. A lot of people have the right intention, but | think it’s the process 
of Knowing when to STOP doing something that’s the real skill we all need to learn over time. 
It’s the same technique, just used to a lesser degree that sometimes makes the difference. 
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30. Becoming A Better Musician 
June 18th, 2012 


One of the most popular questions people ask me is “How can | become a better musician (or 
producer)?” People ask for recommendations on tutorials they can watch, or articles they can 
read, or they want me to listen to their tracks and tell them what | think they need to work on. 


Here’s the thing though, none of that stuff is going to make you a better producer. I’m not 
saying there isn’t a need for tutorials and the like, just that reading or watching something 
about making music is only going to help so much. They’re a good way to learn new 
techniques, but you still have to gain the knowledge to know when (and more importantly, 
when NOT to) use them. 


Unlike what many people think, there’s no one secret or group of music-making secrets that’s 
going to make you an awesome writer, if only someone would share them with you. 


So then, how does someone become better at writing and producing music? Here’s a few tips 
| would offer: 


1. Practice. Yes, simple, and the answer no one likes, but the truth is nothing will make you 
better at writing songs than just.... writing songs. From start to finish, the more you write 
songs, the better you get at knowing how to apply different techniques or tools to help you 
create the music you want. The more time you put into it, the faster you'll learn, no way 
around this. We learn by DOING, not by READING. 


2. Patience. Be realistic about what it is you’re setting out to do. Learning even a single 
musical instrument can take years, so it only makes sense that trying to use multiple 
instruments, as well as learning audio production skills is probably going to take even longer. 
This isn’t a short journey, so it pays to recognize up front that it might take a few years of 
diligent work before you start achieve the results you want. Just because you may be using a 
computer to make music, doesn’t mean it’s supposed to be easy. 


3. Confidence. Nothing bothers me more than beginning producers posting a song for people 
to listen to, and at the same time rattling off a long list of things that are wrong with it. Don’t 
focus on the negative aspects of your current ability to write music. You have your own unique 
focus and goals that are different from other musicians, so have some confidence in what it is 
you're doing. Be proud of the things you DID achieve and improve on in your new song, 
otherwise this will be something you just get frustrated with very quickly. 


I’ve said it before and I'll say it again, you have to enjoy the PROCESS of creating music more 
than the supposed rewards. That guideline more than anything will serve you the most on 
your journey to becoming a better producer. If you approach each day in the studio, or each 
writing session, with enthusiasm and simply enjoy the act of making music, you’re far more 
likely to develop your own musical voice, and ultimately become a better musician as well. 
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31. Moving On 
November 7th, 2011 


When | was in High School, one of my art teachers told me something that, for whatever 
reason, has stuck with me for a long time. She said “true artists are never done with a piece, 
they just learn when to move on”. For a long time | didn’t really understand what she meant by 
this, of course artists finish a piece of work, how else would they be able to show it to others? 


As I’ve spent more and more time working on my own music, I’ve gradually come to 
understand what it was she was trying to say. In this day of computers and Digital Audio 
Workstations, it’s entirely possible to spend forever working on just one song if you were so 
inclined. In fact, for 4 years now I’ve had a client who has had me master the same song 
probably about 15 times. Every few months he comes and gives me a new version, usually 
with only a couple of minor tweaks to it. Sometimes even | can’t tell what is different. 
Unfortunately, it’s an extreme example of how it’s easy to get so wrapped up in the idea of 
something being ‘perfect’, that you never learn how to let it go and progress to other 
challenges. (and yes, I’ve discussed this with him many times) 


But it doesn’t have to be that extreme, the principle applies to all areas of music production. 
For instance, I’ve learned over the years that working with MIDI in my DAW is not a very 
productive thing for me to do. Recording softsynths for example, most DAWs are designed to 
record the MIDI notes you play via MIDI controller. This of course gives you the ability to go 
back and fix any mistakes, though for me that usually ends up being an endless black hole of 
wasted time and effort. 


| tend to take it to extremes and correct all the life out of whatever it was | played in the first 
place, even when | consciously know that | always do this and try to avoid it. So for me the 
answer has been to record everything | play directly to an audio track, so that the temptation 
for me to fix things that really don’t matter isn’t there. It keeps me moving forward, and not 
focusing small mistakes that others might not notice. 


Of course, knowing that you need to move on at times, and knowing WHEN to move on are 
two different things. Recently | was giving an interview about the process | use when 
preparing a new live set, and | was asked how | knew when | was done with the set and it was 
ready to perform. After a few minutes of thinking about this, | realized | really didn’t have a 
simple answer. It’s never been anything more than a gut feeling for me, a sudden realization 
that “right, this is done, time to call ita day”. This has always been true for me, with any art 
form | work with. 


More often than not, | start a new song with really high goals. It'll be stunningly complex, have 
lots of fills and edits, layers and layers of deep sounds to draw you in. But more often than 
not, | get to a point in the writing process where suddenly it feels done, even though | haven't 
yet completed half of the things | had planned. | reach a point where | know that yes, | can 
continue to work on this and put all those little flourishes in the track, but ultimately, no one will 
probably notice and I'll just be wasting my time. Or worse, I'll overdo it, and ruin the best parts 
of the song by making it too complex. So instead, | just stop where | am and wrap things up so 
| can release the song. 
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| had other examples | was going to share about this concept, but I’ve been sitting here for 30 
minutes struggling to think of one that would allow me to end this post in a witty and 
memorable way. Guess it’s ultimately not needed though, I’ve already made my point. Time to 


take my own advice and just move on... 
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32. Quit Your Day Job? 
January 4th, 2011 


Right around the beginning of the year, when everyone seems to be making new resolutions 
and goals, | tend to get a lot of people asking for advice on how to get a career in the music 
industry. What do you have to do in order to quit the day job, and just do something music 
related for a living? 


Notice that | didn’t say “write music for a living”, because in all honesty, | think the days of 
being able to make a living solely off creating and selling your own music are all but gone. 
Sure, there will still be a few people who do it, but for a while now the majority of professional 
artists releasing material have been making their money from touring and playing live, versus 
selling actual records (CDs, downloads, whatever). And unfortunately, record labels have 
caught on to this as well, and most now require a cut of touring revenue, further eating into 
artists’ pockets. If you want to make a living making music, make sure you can play live too, 
simplest advice | can give there. 


Still, that leaves a lot of other careers in the music industry, far too many to really mention here 
in fact. Rather than trying to go into specifics for landing a gig in each of those (since those 
specifics will likely be outdated in a couple years anyway), | thought I’d focus on some more 
general concepts that I’ve learned about over the years in my struggle to achieve “the dream”. 


1. It’s about hard work. When | first thought about actually making a living from music 
somehow, | was pretty young and happened to run across an interview with BT in some 
magazine. They asked him the same question, “How do you get to a point where you’re 
making a living from music?” His answer, “You have to be prepared to work harder than 
everyone else.” It sounds simple, but it’s true. You may dream of just sitting in your studio 
writing the occasional tune that the world goes crazy over and will pay you dearly for. That will 
not happen (fun daydream though, no?). Even the most gifted musician has to deal with the 
fact that they run a business, and all the work that involves. Even paying others to handle this 
for you involves a lot of work, especially to get to that point. 


So lesson 1 is to he honest with yourself with what this involves. You often see the easy side 
of the business, the DJ partying in the club, the band riding to gigs in limos, the singer doing 
her next album in some exotic location. That does happen, but not before those artists put in 
massive amount of work to get to that point (and ultimately paid for all those perks and fun 
times out of their own pocket anyway). Not only is it a lot of work to get to that point, but also 
to maintain it. It’s sooo worth it, but at the same time you gotta be ready to really bust your ass 
all the time, plain and simple. No one is just going to drop an awesome job in your lap 
because you think you’re “THAT” good. 


2. You need to get lucky. This isn’t some attempt to use FATE as the ultimate decider of who 
gets to be famous and who doesn’t. Ask any successful artist how they got where they are, 
and | bet most will be able to look back to some point in the past when they got a lucky break. 
But you can’t just stop trying, kick back your feet, and wait for these moments to find you. The 
better and more skilled you can are, the more likely you’re going to be in a position to be there 
when your chance comes. 
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And not only do you need a lucky break, you need to be ready when it comes. | know that 
there’s a few times in my life where | was presented with a good chance at meeting this dream 
of music for a living, and just wasn’t ready for it. Sucks, but you live and learn. Which brings 
me to.... 


3. You'll be in over your head. When you do finally get a chance to prove your skills to 
someone in a position to advance your career, you’re almost always going to feel like you’re in 
over your head, like you’re not prepared enough. You're doing something new, and probably 
something you’re a little under-qualified for still. Roll with it. Don’t pass up the chance, just 
dive in and do your best, really give it your all. Better to try and not do it, than to not even try at 
all. 


The good thing about the internet these days, is that it’s usually pretty easy to find someone 
more experienced than you in your field, so help is often not more than an email away. Don’t 
be afraid to ask for help, but don’t expect them to do your job either. Keep your questions 
short and simple, and work fast. In fact, having contacts like these before you need them is a 
good idea, saves you time when you need help NOW. (and don’t email me, I’m busy, see point 


1) 


The other thing you'll notice about your first big gig is that you often have less time to get it 
done than you expected too. Be efficient, stay focused, this is your priority. Most of all, just 
have confidence in yourself, that all the training and practice you’ve put in so far (again, see 
point 1). 


4. To be a professional, act like a professional. | know I’ll get flack from some people for this, 
but | see it all the time. If you want people to take you seriously, and to put their money in your 
pockets, you need to be the type of person they can trust and feel comfortable around. You 
can’t be a hot head, you can’t act childish, you don’t go online and act like an idiot, you never 
know who’s reading what you write. You might feel like being online is a great place to express 
who you really are, where you can say whatever you want, and you're right, it is. But you have 
to look at it from the perspective of a potential client, or a booking agent, or an A&R person, 
etc. They’re doing music for a living too, and like you want things to go as smoothly and 
simply as possible. Why would they want to work with someone who acts like a fool, or always 
causes trouble for other people and is argumentative. 


There’s certainly famous engineers and artists known for being complete pricks, but they’re the 
exception, not the rule. You’re free to try that route, but you’re really limiting who you’ll 
eventually work with. | can’t count the number of awesome situations I’ve been in because 
people thought | was a pretty chill, but informed guy (their words, not mine). From being on 
the beta teams of some of the best gear ever made, to really awesome DJ and live gigs. Be 
cool with people, and they'll be cool to you. Simple. 


5. Don’t give up. It takes time, and there will be a lot of highs and lows along the way. When 
you get your first big break, you'll feel on top of the world. Then the reality sinks in that there’s 
now yet another hill to climb, another goal to achieve and maintain. Keep at it, stay confident, 
have some faith that you can do it. Keeping the proper attitude really reflects in how other 
people see you, the image you project of yourself. Again, no one wants to work with the 
downtrodden artist who complains and whines all the time. Stay positive. 
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33. How Much Are you Worth? 
July 12, 2013 


Recently, a friend sent me an article about determining your rate as a professional audio 
service provider. This one in fact: 


http://theproaudiofiles.com/charging-hourly-rate-vs-per-song/ 


And | have to say, it really struck a note with me, as this is something 
| have to deal with all the time. And it’s not something | really ever 
planned on having to deal with when | started writing music, so even 
for me it’s something new to figure out. It’s a very interesting place 
to be trying to figure stuff like that out, one | think about A LOT. On 
paper, from the professional standpoint, the hourly rate looks like the 
way to go. Unfortunately it also means you end up spending a lot of 
time explaining (debating) why the job took so long, and more often 
than not, the client feels like it’s too much. Even if they don’t say 
something, you know they are thinking it. Flat rates are nice and simple, but of course the odd 
project now and then really exceeds the time you thought and you end up feeling like you got 
the short end of the stick. 





For me personally, | settled on a compromise. | use a flat rate for mastering that lets me ‘bank’ 
a little extra time/rate for the odd job. The client is happy that they know exactly what it will cost 
(and payments are easier since | can make payment buttons, etc.), and I’m ok with the odd job 
going long since | know that likely a lot of the other ones took less time than expected. 


For mixdowns | do a rough hourly estimate at the start, and charge the client based on that. To 
be safe I’ll tack on an extra $10-$20, not much. Sometimes | need that extra time, so | made a 
good call. Sometimes | don’t, so maybe | get a little more. Likely | won’t need that bit of extra 
money every time, but it makes it easier when | get the odd job that runs long. 


Best of all, it’s easy for the clients. Despite how fair it might be, NO ONE wants to be told 3/4 
through the project “look, | know we’re almost done, and that you’re happy so far, but you have 
to pay me more if you want me to finish this.” No matter how nicely you word it 


Pricing for a profession like this is hard, probably one of the hardest things about running your 
own service-based business. You want to earn what you feel you deserve, keep the price low 
enough to attract and keep clients, and at the same time not look like you’re pricing things too 
cheap and scaring off the more well known players. 


The best advice | can give is to go with your gut. You can try to hide it, but we all have a dollar 
amount that we feel our time is worth. Think about what you would like to be paid an hour for 
what you love to do (and better be good at doing) Keep in mind that this is actually WORK we 
are talking about. You have to earn whatever charge, and trust me it will not be easy. 
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Once you know what your time is worth, you can better judge how to to charge for certain 
services. How long do you really think it will take you? Sure there will be some factors now 
and then you have to consider that might alter that rate, but for the most part it then becomes a 
pretty simple question to answer. 
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34. Production Q&A’s 
Multiple Posting Dates 


One of the ideas I’ve been toying with is a monthly Q&A on the blog, where | field questions 
from people on different aspects of the production process. Who knows, if it gets popular 
enough, maybe I'll do it every week. And of course, these answers are just my own personal 
opinions based on my experience. I’m in no way suggesting my thoughts are the only way to 
approach things, so be sure to experiment and find out what works best for you too. 


Question: What level should bass and kicks be compared to the rest of the song in a dance 
track? How do you EQ or master bass? 


Answer: | don’t really think that there’s a set in stone level that one can aim for when 
approaching this sort of thing. There’s a ton of different kicks out there that you'll use in writing 
music, and they all have different levels of their own. An 808-style sub kick is going to show a 
different reading on your meters than a miked and recorded acoustic kick drum, even when 
both are set to the same track volume fader setting. And some styles of music have different 
focus points as well. The bassline in dubstep might be really loud compared to the bassline in 
a downtempo track for instance. 


| think the main thing to worry about, as always, is that you’re not clipping your master channel 
first and foremost. So you need to set the kick and bass at a low enough level that you can 
add all the other instruments during your mixdown without seeing clipping on the master. | 
cover this somewhat in my mixdown guide: 


http://innerportalstudio.com/articles/Mixdowns. pdf 


Generally | like to start with a nice kick and bassline balance where the master meter is 
peaking about -8 or -10dBFS. Generally that seems to leave me enough headroom that when 
| add the rest of the instruments, | still have plenty of safety margin on the master channel. If 
you see clipping on the master though, then just pull all of the channel faders down by the 
same amount and keep working. 


As far as EQing and processing bass parts, again it depends a lot on the type of bassline. A 
recorded bass guitar part generally can use a bit of compression to even things out and add a 
bit of weight, and sometimes a tiny bit of EQ boost from around 300z downwards to beef it up 
to the standards we’re used to today. Not a hard and fast rule of course, just in general. 


Synth basses on the other hand | think people try to treat the same way, and more often than 
not it’s really not needed. In general a synth bass is much more consistent level wise, So you 
don’t need as much compression, if any at all. EQing synth bass is usually the opposite of 
acoustic or electric basses, they generally have too MUCH low end. Especially in the subsonic 
range below 30-40Hz, you can get a lot of energy down there that’s not doing much but eating 
up your headroom, so it’s worth using a spectrum analyzer to take a look. Sometimes a simple 
high-pass filter on this one part means you don’t need to high-pass the whole track later on, 
and can generally sound better. 
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Question: In which Parts/ Instruments of a track do you normally use a compressor and where 
do you work with side-chain in these compressors? 


Answer: Usually | only compress the parts of a track that | feel are just too dynamic to sit well 
in the mixdown. Vocals tend to be prime example, unless the artist already volume matched 
and leveled all the different phrases, so | like to reach for some optical style compression to 
even those out as cleanly as possible. Every once in awhile I'll hear a bassline in a mixdown 
I’m working on that needs just a little bit more solidity to it, and some compression to tame the 
peaks can offer that. Guitars and lead synths are another example that comes to mind, things 
that people have played by hand in a really dynamic fashion, intentional or not. | don’t try and 
compress everything that’s dynamic though, as this is one aspect that gives music a lot of 
feeling and emotion. But if | think some of the quieter notes are getting lost, or some of the 
louder notes are just peaking too much for the mix, I’ll use as little compression as possible to 
try and reign those in. 


I'll be honest, I’m not really a fan of side-chain compression myself. It’s a useful tool when 
trying to get certain elements that don’t want to gel (or weren’t played/recorded well) to fit 
together. But as a “sound”, | think it’s getting as played out as the AutoTune thing is, in dance 
music especially. It’s been many years since Benny Benassi made it so popular with 
“Satisfaction”, and people are still chasing it down like it’s a magic element they HAVE to have 
for a good and loud mix. 


| think my biggest issue with it is just that so many people don’t have accurate enough 
monitoring to do it right, and the second | ask them to remove it (in the case of my clients), 
things often sound 10x better. So much of that technique is governed by really low 
frequencies, that all too often people think it sounds pumping on their speakers, but when you 
hear it on higher range monitors or in a club, the really low end is moving all the wrong ways at 
the wrong times, or it’s super muddy. Kind of the opposite of the intent then. 


So in general | would say first do your best to just record and mix the low end elements well on 
their own, more often than not you can get the sound you’re after that way much, much easier. 
I’m probably not the best person to ask about this | guess. 


Question: With so much of the production process being pushed back on the artist these 
days, why is mastering still the one area where people are increasingly told to seek a pro? 


Answer: Yeah, it’s been interesting the last couple of years how it does seem that more and 
more people are recommending professional mastering compared to earlier years, I’ve noticed 
this too. In the past it was something that was almost exclusively done by those releasing 
albums or with a label paying for it, but it seems more and more individual producers are 
turning to others for help with singles and solo projects as well. 

Regardless of my own views on it, | know that there are some people out there who will never, 
ever have someone else master their music. Whether it’s a cost issue, or the fact that they 
want to handle ALL aspects of their music, some people just don’t see the need. That’s fine, 
it’s one reason | wrote a mastering guide even though | do this for a living: 


http://innerportalstudio.com/articles/Mastering.pdf 
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From talking to my clients, | think these are the main reasons more people are recognizing the 
benefit of getting someone else to fine-tune things at the end: 


- Poor monitoring. People realize how much their monitoring or acoustics are affecting what 
they do. Or all they have is headphones to work in, for various reasons. They don’t have the 
time to try their songs out on lots of other systems and try to fine-tune the mix, so they go to 
someone who already has this covered. 


- Loss of objectivity. As an artist writing your own music, you NEED to be in the moment and 
worrying about the feeling of what you’re writing. Focusing on each minute aspect, tweaking 
every little thing, it can be hard to step back and look at the big picture of how things sound 
overall. Especially when you’re talking about a release with more than one track where you 
want some type of coherency. 


- Pride in their work. They may not have a record deal yet (or ever), but people know once 
something goes online it’s out there forever. You never who or when someone will listen to it, 
and some artists don’t want to look back on their earlier works years later and think “eek, nice 
ideas but it sounds awful”. 


- Lack of skill. It’s not a bad thing at all, but some people are just really good at writing songs 
but know they lack the production skills to present them in the best way possible. It takes 
years and years of daily practice to get really good at this, and they’d rather continue to focus 
on the writing aspect. 


- Learning opportunity. Some artists might not always use a mastering engineer, but they like 
to get it done professionally every now and then as a sort of yardstick to see where their own 
skills are. They’ll try self-mastering it, and then compare the results with a professional job to 
see what the differences are and learn from it. 


- To compete. As more and more up and coming producers are trying to break into the scene 
and get signed, they’re realizing that they are competing for label attention with producers who 
may have a lot better gear and a lot more experience. So they want a professional master just 
to make sure their writing skills and the song itself are what get noticed, not the overall sound 
quality. 


Anyway, | could write pages and pages on this as it’s important to me obviously, but I'll just 
leave it at those few reasons for now. Broadly, | think that as more and more people do most 
of the writing and recording process themselves, there’s a realization that there’s still a place 
for someone more experienced to help them out. Mastering just happens to be the cheapest 
and usually the most convenient place to get that sort of help in this day and age, definitely the 
best bang for your buck. 


Ok, so I’m realizing that my replies to these questions are running longer than | intended, so | 
think I’m going to stop there for this Q&A session. If you like this sort of thing, please let me 
know in the comments and I'll continue to do these on a regular basis. Feel free to send me 
questions via email as well for next time. 
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For those of you following my adventures preparing my new live set, things are almost prepped 
and ready to record (finally) | hope to have something for everyone to listen to in a week or 
two at most, so stayed tuned 

Don’t forget you can also follow me on Facebook and Twitter now, links to which you can find 
in the upper right hand of this website. 


Question: Why do | need a better soundcard if | don’t record anything? Is it really worth 
spending more than $1000 on? 


Answer: In the past when most people were still using hardware synths and drum machines, 
not to mention other “real” instruments, it was easy to justify the expense of a really nice 
soundcard. In fact, | often said it was one of the first things that people should upgrade, 
because having really good A/D’s (analog to digital convertors) made a very noticeable 
difference in the quality of anything you recorded. 


These days with so much of the entire production process happening entirely “in the box” for 
some people, the advantages can seem less tangible. It’s entirely possible to achieve 100% 
professional results with nothing but the built in audio interface in your laptop or desktop after 
all. However, | do think there’s still some good reasons for going with a separate, reputable 
soundcard: 


1. Lower latency, typically. For the most part, a professional soundcard is going to offer you 
lower latency with less CPU overhead. I'll be the first to admit | think some producers place 
too much emphasis on judging a card based on ridiculously low latencies, but to a certain 
extent it can help. For those people performing with virtual instruments in real time, the 
benefits are certainly noticeable to a point. For me, anything less than 128 samples is fine for 
all my needs, live or in the studio, but most of the really good soundcards can go still lower 
with out too much increase in CPU overhead. 


Just remember that sound travels roughly 1 foot through the air per millisecond. Musicians 
have been jamming for years and staying in time standing 10 feet or more away from each 
other. So you don’t need super low latencies to get your point across. 


2. Stability. Drivers from higher end soundcards tend to be updated more often, and of higher 
quality in terms of how often (or not) they crash. Cheap gaming soundcards might claim to be 
of the best quality, but more often than not it’s their owner’s who are the ones running into the 
most issues and posting for help on forums. 


3. Imaging. Good convertors can do amazing things compared to just ok ones. Your music 
will sound like it has a better sense of space, depth (front to back imaging), left to right 
localization (how easy it is to accurately tell where an instrument is in the stereo spread). Just 
remember that this only affects what YOU hear though, the actual audio is going to be 
recorded the same no matter what D/A you’re using. 


The benefit comes from the fact that this increase in clarity can help us better know how much 


reverb is too much, or when perhaps we’ve panned instruments just a little too close together, 
or if we’ve applied too much of that magical stereo widener plug in and the mix now sounds 
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off-balance. Basically, wnen you can hear better, you can make more accurate decision when 
writing and mixing your music. And those decisions can even have an effect on how people 
with lesser playback systems hear what you are releasing. 


At what point does this increase in quality start to outweigh the cost of upgrading? If you’re 
looking for your first soundcard, or even just something portable to use live, then | think you 
should realistically be looking to spend around $200-300 at least. You'll get a noticeable 
increase over the stock soundcard (many of which aren’t THAT bad these days anyway), and 
you’re likely not spending more than you can hear anyway. 


What | mean by that, is that it makes no sense to spend $2000 on a soundcard, if you’re still 
using $200 speakers in an untreated room. All of these things work together, and | think most 
people will go through phases where they get the best results upgrading everything over time 
in cycles. Speakers, soundcard, acoustics, speakers, soundcard, acoustics, etc. Or you have 
a lot of money and get top-notch stuff right off the bat, boo hoo for you. 


After the $200-300 price range, | think you’re realistically going to have to spend $500 -1000 
on a card to get any real noticeable increase in audio quality. For most producers, this is 
probably as much as they’ll ever spend on an audio interface, and unless you're putting a lot 
more money into your monitoring chain and acoustic treatment, spending more might not really 
yield you that great of a difference in terms of pure audio quality. 


It’s the law of diminishing returns, the more you spend past this point, the less the differences 
will be in terms of how much better things sound. Sure a $3000 interface will probably sound 
better than a $1500 one, but if the difference is only around 5% better, is that worth another 
$1500? | think at that point you’re in one of two scenarios. You do this for a living and the 
difference is pretty noticeable and useful to your job, or the rest of your studio is up to where 
you want it, and then the price difference makes more sense. Either way, for 95% of most 
musicians, | think spending more than $1000-1500 on an audio interface is probably not going 
to net you any huge advantages. 


Question: Why do some people say normalizing my audio files is bad, and others say it’s not 
a big deal? 


Answer: The thing to realize about digital audio, is that any time you perform ANY operation 
on an audio file, you are almost always destructively altering the file. That is to say you are in 
some way (often smaller than you can imagine), permanently altering the file in a manner that 
is irreversible. Digital audio processing involves math, and this kind of math often results in 
numbers greater than we can reasonably store 100% accurately, so things get rounded. 


Now there are a lot of ways that we have learned to minimize the extent of this, through things 
like floating-point processing, or dithering for instance. But from a theoretical standpoint, 
operations like normalization are a form of destructive processing, and to many people that 
should be avoided whenever possible. 


But, let’s step back for a second and look at it from a practical standpoint. Say you’ve 
rendered or exported your latest song, and you realize that the highest peak is at -5dBFS. Of 
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course this means that you’re not using all of the available bit resolution of your audio file, 
which to most people just simply means that it sounds kind of quiet. 

In this scenario, the safest, and least intrusive method of raising the volume so we are using all 
of the file’s bit-depth, is to normalize it (with caveats, to be explained shortly). We simply add 
5dB to each and every bit, raising the overall volume with only some tiny rounding errors in the 
very lowest bit as a downside. In comparison, what are the other ways that we can also raise 
the volume of the audio? 


Well, the usual suspects are limiting, compression, or clipping, and | don’t think that anyone 
would argue that these alter the original audio less than normalizing does. So from a practical 
standpoint, normalizing is the safest, and cleanest sounding way to raise the audio level to use 
as much of our recorded format’s available storage capabilities. 


There is one downside though, and that is the fact that most of the time, normalized files really 
do use ALL of the available dynamic range, which means that they peak at exactly OdBFS. 
This can lead to a problem called Inter-sample Modulation Distortion. Google it for the details, 
but the short version is that when you have multiple, continuous samples playing back at 
OdBFS, some digital to analog convertors will actually produce small amounts of distortion. 
The issue is less common these days than it used to be early on in the digital era, but it’s still 
something to be aware of. Read on. 


| usually tell people to think about WHEN they are normalizing, before they decide to or not. 
For instance, if you’re working with audio files in your DAW, then normalizing is probably not a 
problem at all, because that audio file is not the final product going to the listener. It’s still 
going to pass through the audio processing of the DAW, be turned down by track or master 
faders, or affected by master channel effects, etc. Basically, the normalized audio file is not 
going to ever be played back at full scale (true OdB), so Inter-sample Modulation Distortion 
(IMD) is not aconcern. Your D/A will never see that OdB reading that the raw audio file is 
recorded at. 


However, if you’re mastering your own music, or generating some other files meant to be 
listened to immediately afterwards (typically on CD), then you should rethink normalizing. At 
the very least, use a normalizing tool that at least allows you to set the final output level to 
something other than OdB. Setting it to -0.3dBFS will change almost nothing in terms of how 
loud it’s perceived, but it’s just low enough to avoid almost all instance of IMD. 


So, to summarize. When you’re writing your track, normalizing audio files is fine, it’s probably 
the cleanest way to boost the volume of your audio files for whatever reasons you have. When 
you're generating the end product, something meant to be listened to by others with no other 
processing, then make sure you only normalize if you can manually set the final output level to 
something other than OdBFS. 


Question: What’s the best way to keep frequency-rich ambient music parts separated in a 
mix? | hear beautiful droning musics where one hears every layer as if it was packaged 
together and simply rearranged by the artist. | wonder if you could give tips for mixing such 
sound-rich music successfully. 
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Answer: | think the key to this is to realize that when you hear these dense, frequency rich 
ambient pieces from artists, often it’s the combination of all the parts interacting that give it that 
full sound. There’s a fine line between dense in a good way, and muddy and cluttered in 
music, especially when you're talking about ambient drones and pads and the like. 


For me personally, | tend to focus on how all the sounds interact while I’m actually creating the 
song. | make the adjustments to each song to get them to fit together as part of the process of 
shaping the sounds, either through synthesis or during the mixdown. More often than not, | 
tend to start out with a single pad sound that will define not only the feel of the music, but also 
it’s tonal ebb and flows. 


By that, | mean that the first part | record will dictate not only the key of the song, but also how 
it progresses in terms of feel and mood. | can build up to higher notes to accent peaks in the 
song, or use deep and low notes to make things more introspective and anticipatory. So when 
| record this first part, | tend to large and full sounding synth preset/sound/multi/etc. 


Once the main element is recorded and I’m happy with the flow of the piece from start to finish, 
then I'll start adding other pads and ambient elements to compliment the first one. It’s here that 
| focus on making each part fit together, so that they work together to create a texture, and 
hopefully aren’t fighting each other. I'll use filters to remove deep lows or highs that might 
clash, or even different EQs to accent certain frequencies | want to accent. 

The other thing that | think is important, is to not only think about what parts of the sounds to 
focus on, but when they should be playing too. A trippy ambient piece | do (like Dualate for 
instance) might have 5-6 pad and texture sounds in it, but it’s rare they are playing all at once. 
You have to use each distinct sound in a way that supports the overall feel of the piece, without 
adding clutter to it. 


Finally, as | mentioned, often times I’ll use EQs to isolate things even more in the mixdown. 
The key here is to use only as much as you need, and to no arbitrarily cut or boost things if not 
needed. All too often radical EQ shapes can detract from the feel and texture of the sound 
itself, so only remove or highlight those parts that really need it. Like many other aspects of 
music making, many times less really is more, even with ambient music. 


Question: What are some tips for doing music production as a career? Is it even a viable 
option anymore? 


Answer: I’m going to repost something | said over at the LogicProHelp.com forums last week, 
as | think this answers it perfectly given my thoughts on the matter right now. I'll probably go 
more in-depth into this topic in a separate blog post in the future too, as | get a lot of questions 
from people about it still. With that.... 


I’m three years into making all of my income from mastering and doing the odd mixdown, 
though it took 8+ years of doing it on the side and making the right connections (building my 
client list) before | could make it my sole income. Even then, | make enough to live well, but 
it’s nothing compared to the bio-tech job | gave up to do this. 
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Best advice | can give is to stop thinking about it from the standpoint of a musician or producer 
and instead approach from the standpoint of a businessman. Making money from any art is 
never easy for the majority of artists, and often will require some tough choices and business 
decisions time and again to succeed. Some classes in being an entrepreneur or even basic 
accounting will serve you better than you’d realize, especially early on. A lot of people don’t 
realize how much of a difference there is between making some money doing your hobby, and 
actually making a living off it. As producers, we tend to focus on the artistic or technical 
aspects of running a business, but that is only a very small part of it. If you’re not skilled in 
those areas already, you’re never going to succeed, where you really need to focus now is how 
to grow a successful business. 


Also, don’t get caught up in thinking it’s about having gear x,y,z, as that really only barely 
impresses other people you're likely competing against for business anyway (i.e., other 
producers, studios, musicians). your average customer only cares about how they are treated, 
and how good the end result is. You'll get far more bang for buck networking and really putting 
the effort into your people skills. It’s one thing to get a new customer, keeping them coming 
back or recommending you to others is an entirely different story. On that note, a referral is 
worth far more than any advertising you’ll waste your money on too. So you need to focus not 
only on retaining your customers, but doing such a great job exceeding their expectations that 
they help advertise your services to their friends. 


Be flexible and willing to adapt, but at the same time don’t try and do everything at once. Find 
one aspect of the business you really enjoy and strive to be the best in that. | think early on | 
tried too hard to go after every market | could, and once | pulled back and just focused on 
servicing one small group of musicians, the business really took off. | still take the odd job 
here and there for extra money, but I’m no longer spreading myself thin always going after 
every little thing that came my way. 


Finally, have patience and determination. Running my own business is far harder than any 
other job I’ve had, and I’ve had some pretty high stress ones. Being your own boss is great, 
but that also means you’re the only one who can pay you :) | think the best advice | got when | 
first started doing this full time was this: 

“90% of running your own business is GETTING the work, 10% of it is DOING the work” 

| find that’s definitely the case. Good luck! 


Question: How did you make that first lead sound in your song “Slope Lifter”? 


http://tarekith.com/mp3s/Tarekith-Slope_Lifter.mp3 


Answer: The main synth | used for that was Synplant, which is one of my main synths these 
days. Like most of my patches in Synplant, | was just planting random seeds until | heard 
something | liked, then used the mod-wheel to fine tune it even more. | love this way of 
working btw, forget knobs and filters and envelopes, just plant seeds until it sounds good and 
then record. :) 


To play the synth sound, | created sort of a cheat rack since | happened to be tired that night, 
but feeling musical with the urge to write. | used a few of Live’s MIDI devices to create an 
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evolving, random arpeggio that always played in key. You can view the whole effects chain 
here, just click on the image for a larger picture: 


The first device is a Chord, which turns single notes | play into 4 different ones covering a full 
octave. This then feeds a Random device to change up the chord voicings, before going into 
an Arpeggiator which turns the chords into single note riffs. Finally, | use a Scale device to 
make sure that no matter what that crazy shit beforehand spits out, it’s always in the same 
key. To complete my laziness, | copied this same Scale device to any new MIDI track | was 
using softsynths on, just to make sure anything else | played in the song was in this same key. 
All of this fed Synplant, which was then sent to a Filter Delay. 


| mapped Synplant’s Effect and Release controls to Live’s generic X-Y pad for the device, and | 
used this to quickly record automation of the Release and Effect getting longer and more 
prominent as the part played. Right before the sound stops for good at the end of the drop, | 
scaled these back to make the drop more sparse right before the drums kicked back in. 


| rarely, if ever, do this sort of MIDI device pre-effecting when | play and record my synth parts, 
but in this case | liked the randomness it added to the synth as | played it. A fun tip, especially 
useful when you’re making music out and about without a MIDI controller like | was. 


Question: Can you detail your process for getting big, warm bass, big kick drum, mixing them 
together and keeping them big without the inevitable frequency conflicts? 


Answer: | think that a lot of times people struggle with this because they’re trying to fit a round 
peg into a square hole (or maybe that’s a sine wav into a square wav?). By that | mean, more 
often than not, when you choose the right sounds that compliment each other in the first place, 
they fit together in the mix quite easily. So | usually tell people to think up front about what 
sounds they want to use. 


If you want a deep 808-style kick in your song, then obviously you need to be careful about 
what kind of bassline you write. Either by choosing a sound that sits a little higher in the 
frequency spectrum, or by writing the bassline that doesn’t sound when the kick is playing. 
That’s one reason off-beat basslines (one AND two AND three AND, etc) are so popular in 
dance music, they don’t interfere with the kick. 


And the opposite is true as well. If you listen to dubstep or drum and bass where really deep 
and powerful basslines are more important, more often than not the kick is really bright and 
short. That way it can cut through the mix still, and not get drowned out by the bassline. 


Of course, even if you do pay attention to this stuff, there’s just times when you need to get a 
little surgical to get everything to sit together perfectly on the low end. Side-chaining the 
bassline to the kick is a popular trend these days, it just pulls the level of the bassline down 
some when the kick hits. Done right, it can be a pretty transparent way of getting things to gel 
nicely. Alternatively, sometimes you can use EQ to notch out each sound so that things don’t 
clash too much. A few dB reduction in the frequency where the kick and bassline clash can be 
useful in some cases. 
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Question: Why isn’t stem mastering used more? Does it sound worse than regular 
mastering? 


Answer: | think historically stem mastering was frowned upon by mastering engineers for a 
few reasons. First, because a lot of times it just meant that the client was having trouble 
making up their mind, at a time when they need to really be getting everything nailed down and 
ready to release. If they can’t make up their mind if they like a mixdown or not, then likely 
they’re going to be the same way with the mastering process. Ultimately, it can just mean the 
Client will be difficult to work with. 


The second reason is that the mastering engineer is supposed to be looking at the big picture, 
the album as a whole and how it all fits and sounds together. When they’re stuck having to 
deal with a lot of stems, it’s more difficult to bounce between songs and get a feel for the songs 
and how they'll fit into an album. You can’t get that overview of everything when there’s still so 
many details to focus on. 


From a Client perspective, stem mastering takes longer compared to normal mastering, so it’s 
usually more costly to go this route. Clients rarely like paying more money after all 


| think today things are a little different, since so much of the mastering and production process 
in general is singles driven. A lot of people only get one song mastered at a time, especially in 
the dance community, so some mastering engineers are more open to the idea of stem 
mastering. There’s still some ME’s who swear it doesn’t belong in the mastering process, but | 
know that | personally am fine with it, provided the client is willing to pay the extra cost 
involved. 


As for does it sound worse, | don’t think so. On one hand it gives the ME a lot more flexibility 

in how they can fix any issues or make improvements, so you could say it could sound better. 

On the other hand, it also means that the ME is going to be making a lot more of the decisions 
in how the final product sounds too, so there’s less of the uniqueness that the artists brings to 

the table. 


Generally | think that stem mastering is one of those things better left to the ME to decide. If 
they hear some issues that just can’t be best sorted in normal mastering, and they aren’t sure 
the producer has the tools or experience to handle it on their end, then perhaps stem 
mastering is the way to go. 


Question: How important is the acoustic treatment of the studio, in particular the treatment of 
bass? Is it fundamental for the production, or is it something that’s just nice to have if you 
can? 


Answer: I’m pretty biased on this, but | think that having acoustic treatment in the studio can 
be one of the best things you can do for your music making. I’d go so far as to say it can 
sometimes be more important than what kind of monitors you use even. Everything you do, 
every decision you make in the production process is going to be affected by what you hear in 
your studio. When you have all sort of audio reflections interfering with that, or your room is a 
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shape that just doesn’t allow you to hear things like they will sound on other systems, it can be 
a real problem. 


| always tell people who are asking for monitor recommendations to split their monitor budget 
in half. Spend half on the monitors themselves, and half on some acoustic treatment, and 
overall you'll end up with a much better investment of that money. 


And the good news about acoustic treatment, is that it often doesn’t take a lot to make a big 
difference, especially when we talk about early reflections. Additionally, there’s a lot of DIY info 
available on how to make your own to save some money too. Here’s a good place to start 
when it comes to understanding acoustic treatment, or how to build your own: 





http://www.soundonsound.com/forum/postlist.php?Cat=&Board=DESIGN 
Also check these sites as well: 


http://www. acoustics101.com/ 
http://www.realtraps.com/articles.htm 





Finally, if you do decide to purchase acoustic treatment instead of making your own, | highly 
recommend GIK Acoustics: 


http://www.gikacoustics.com 





Question: Reverbs and delays are often used on aux channels to give some space and depth 
to a mix. Seeing as how you are not actually putting these effects on any one track, what is a 
good way to audition reverbs/delays for use as a send track? 


Answer: Generally I’ve always found the easiest way to audition send effects like reverbs is 
turn up the send amount on my snare track while | try different reverb settings. More often 
than not, that’s one of the instruments I’m going to use a reverb on anyway, and since it’s 
typically a nice, short sound without a lot of tone (mostly noise), it’s easier to hear the actual 
reverb character. High hats can work well for this too, unless you have a really busy high hat 
pattern playing. 


One downside of this method, is that it’s easy to get too used to the sound of that much reverb 
on that particular sound. So before you settle on a send amount, pull the send all the way 
down to zero and listen to the track without any of the reverb for a bit. Just to reset your ears a 
little bit. Then go back and adjust your actual send amounts on a track by track basis. 


And keep in mind that a little bit of reverb can go a long way, you don’t always need to 
completely drench everything in the effect for it to do it’s job. 


Question: Is it better to worry about the mixdown while you’re working on a track, or focus on 
it after everything is written? 
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Answer: In general | don’t think there’s a right way or wrong way to approach this, | know 
people who are getting great mixdowns with both methods. | typically tell people who are just 
starting out to maybe wait until everything is written before they worry too much about the final 
mixdown though. It’s too easy when you’re writing a song to get wrapped up in any one 
sound, and when you're focused on it that much, it’s hard to be subjective about the overall 
balance of all the sounds in the track. 


| think the same advice applies if you’re getting close to the end of the writing process, and 
while you’re happy with all the elements in the song, something just doesn’t sound right or it 
lacks that cohesion you wanted. It can be worthwhile to save a new copy of the song, reset all 
your volume faders and remove all your dynamic effects (compression, EQ, etc). Then try 
doing the mixdown again from scratch, focusing first only on the volumes of everything, and 
then turning to dynamics processing if you hear a need for it. 


But there’s nothing wrong with just making things sound good as you write the track too. Most 
people are probably doing this to some extent already, just so it doesn’t sound like crap while 
they’re working on the tune anyway. | think as you get more experience and learn how things 
from your studio translate in the real world, it gets easier to just mix as you go. | personally 
rarely go back and redo a mixdown at the end of the writing process in my own music these 
days, as I’m pretty comfortable with knowing how things will translate elsewhere (very handy in 
my line of work :)). It helps | don’t work really fast either, so there’s a lot of chances for me to 
come back to a song in progress with fresh ears and hear something that might be a bit off. 


Question: How can | get more people to give me feedback about my tracks? | post them 
everywhere but no one ever leaves any comments 


Answer: Well, everyone wants people to listen to their music, so you have to keep in mind 
you’re one of thousands of people posting a new song each day. A few general tips that might 
help: 


1. If you want people to spend their precious time listening to your song, than return the favor 
and proactively listen and comment on some of theirs first. It’s just common courtesy these 
days on most forums, if your first post is something like “hey let me know what you think of my 
new song”, chances are no one is going to bother listening. Why should they take the time if 
you couldn't? 


2. Sort of on that note, be a part of the community you’re trying to get feedback from. Don’t 
just post new songs and hope people will take time to comment, get to know people who 
frequent the forum. Spend time contributing in some way so people know who you are. 


3. Don’t resort to sneaky tactics to get comments, like misleading Subjects Titles, or false links. 
Those might work once, but it’s like crying wolf, people will remember that next time you post. 
Or my new favorite, people putting “Free Download” in their subject lines. “Free” works great 
at getting people’s attention if you’re well known and there’s already a demand for your music. 
But if you’re a nobody (relatively speaking), it doesn’t mean anything to most people. They 
EXPECT an up-and-coming producer looking for comments is going to make the track 
available for free. 
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4. Catchy artwork, or a funny tag line can go a long way at making your track standout to 
people. Do something to make them curious enough to listen, just avoid going overboard per 
my point above. And for heaven’s sake, if you’re giving out MP3’s, take the time to at least fill 
in all the ID3 tag info too 


Question: What’s the most common mistake you see when people send you songs for 
mastering? 


Answer: If | had to really narrow it down to one thing, | would say not proofing the mixdown file 
before they send it to me. Mistakes happen, and more than a few times I’ve had people 
realize after I’m done with the mastering that they had a part muted accidentally, or the song 
didn’t end in the right place (loop braces were set before the end of the song for instance), or 
maybe they mistakenly sent an earlier version of the song. 


| try and spot the more obvious issues and bring them to the producer’s attention before | start 
the mastering, but | can’t know everything they intended with the song. Missing parts, or an 
effect that’s not turned on is a difficult thing to try and spot when you’re not involved in the 
creation of the song. 


A lot of this just comes down to people rushing to get the track done, which is understandable 
when you're excited about something new you created. But if possible, | definitely recommend 
people render their mixdown, and then wait a day (or more) before they send it for mastering. 
The next day, go back and listen to the mixdown file you made the day before (not the DAW 
project) and make sure you’re totally happy with how things sound and that nothing is wrong. 


It’s not easy to take that day off, but it would solve SOOOO many issues for people if they just 
took this one step. Even if you’re going to master it yourself, giving yourself the time to listen 
again with fresh ears before you start will definitely make any issues that much more obvious. 


Question: In your mixing tutorials you’ve always emphasized that one should listen to the mix 
on several different systems to see how it sounds. How can | translate those impressions to 
tweaks at my mix position to make the mix more portable? Is it just finding a balance between 
what | hear at the mix position and what | remember from listening on the alternate systems? 


Answer: In general | think that’s the basic idea. What | usually recommend is that when 
people think their mixdown is sounding good in the studio, take it to different locations and 
listen to it. Bring a notebook and make notes about what you hear. For instance maybe some 
instruments might stand out too much, or aren’t heard clearly enough. Is the overall track too 
bass-heavy, or too bright sounding? 


When you hear something that sounds wrong to you in one location, pay attention to that when 
you go to your other listening locations. The goal is to try and average all these notes you’re 
taking so that it sounds as good as possible in as many locations as possible. Try and pay 
attention to how you need to make it sound in the studio, so that it also sounds good in your 
Car, living room, iPod, etc. 
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Over time you'll start seeing trends and can compensate automatically when you’re doing the 
mixdown. For example, if you find that you consistently think the high hats end up being too 
loud when you listen to the track outside your studio, then you know you need to mix the high 
hats quieter than you normally would back in the studio. 


It takes time, but with enough practice you'll be able to adapt what you hear when you’re 
writing to how you know it will likely sound elsewhere. 


Question: How do you organize your samples? 


Answer: | try and keep it as logical as possible, so that | don’t have to hunt for too long when 
I’m looking for a sample. In general | have my samples organized in Drums, Synths, Field 
Recordings, and a random Misc folder. Then I'll have separate folders in each of these to 
further break it down into type. 


So my Drums folder will have separate folders for kicks, snares, percussion, cymbals, etc. The 
Synths folder will have Pads, Leads, Basses, etc. Field Recordings will be broken into nature 
and city samples most of the time. 

| also use file renaming apps to keep the individual samples named and numbered. | find it’s 
easier for me to just have all my samples named and numbered the same way, i.e. 
Snare01.wav, Snare02.wav, etc. For things like high hats, | put the numbering first so that the 
closed and open high hat samples are always located next to each other. This short and 
simple naming scheme also has the benefit of making sure | can always see the sample name 
in those apps and gear that only displays a few characters of the sample name. 


For renaming the files on OSX, | personally like Name Changer, which is free: 


http://www.mrrsoftware.com/MRRSoftware/NameChanger.html 


If anyone has one on Windows that they like, please share it in the comments. 


Question: How do you keep your gear clean, get rid of all the finger prints and grime, dust, 
etc? 


Answer: It’s a bit Suzy Homemaker of a question, but if anyone has seen my studio then | 
guess they know | like things tidy | keep a couple micro-fibre cloths in the studio for dusting 
and keeping my gear and laptop clean. The micro-fibre cloths are great because they grab dirt 
and dust without having to use a liquid dusting spray. Great for cleaning computer monitors 
too. 


For getting off finger prints and other grime, just a tiny bit of warm water on the cloths is usually 
enough to get it off. This is great for the laptop track pad too, as it’s much easier to use when 
it’s nice and clean | find. I’ve also heard of people using “Magic Erasers” for cleaning trackpads 
and computer keyboards. You don’t even need to use water with them supposedly. 
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A quick note about micro-fibre cloths though. Once you are done and you go to wash them, be 
sure you NEVER put them in the clothes dryer with other clothes. Dry them separately or air 
dry. If you put them in dryer, all the little fibers will grab all the lint from your other clothes and 
then they leave lint behind when you use them, instead of picking it up. 


Finally, when I’m not using my gear, it all gets covered with custom studio dust covers made 
by lecover.com. Not the greatest website, but Larry’s rates are really cheap, and he does 
custom sizes for anything you need. 


Question: Why don’t you write tutorials for more advanced users? 


Answer: Mostly because | find that by the time someone gets to a more advanced stage, they 
already have a pretty specific workflow figured out. Plus, a lot of the more advanced guides | 
could think of ideas for would require very specific combinations of gear, so not everyone 
would have access to that. 


So while it might give a few people a new idea, in general not as many people seem to 
respond to them as my beginner tutorials. We'll see though, | still do them now and then as 
you can see with my recent Octatrack sampling video. 


Question: Why can’t | get my latency down to 0? 


Answer: Despite the wealth of information online about what latency is and how it affects 
computer-based musicians, it’s still the most common issue | see people struggling to come to 
grips with. Quite often it’s blamed for issues that have nothing really to do with latency, or 
people have unrealistic expectation about the settings in their DAW that relate to it. 


At it’s simplest, latency is nothing more than the delay between when you initiate an action, 
and when you hear the result (typically expressed in milliseconds). This could be playing a 
note on your MIDI keyboard to trigger a software instrument in your DAW, turning a knob on 
your MIDI controller to change an effect parameter, or how responsive your guitar feels when 
using software modeled amps and effects. 

But what causes this delay, and how can we minimize it? Or more importantly in my mind, what 
can we consider is an acceptable latency? 


In the simplest of terms, audio latency is caused when your soundcard sends data to and from 
your computer. After an analog signal is converted to digital information, the soundcard stores 
chunks of this data in packets to send to the computer. It’s the size of these packets of digital 
information that determine your latency. The size of each packet of data is typically user- 
adjustable in your DAW, you’ll see it expressed as “samples”. So a setting of 512 means that 
there’s 512 samples in each packet of data. 


The larger the packet size (i.e. the more samples it contains), the more reliable the data 
transfer, and the less CPU-strain on your computer. Of course, a larger packet size also means 
that your latency increases as the soundcard drivers have to wait longer to fill a packet before 
then sending it to the computer (and vice versa, from the computer to the soundcard). So 
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setting your latency becomes a trade off between faster packet transfers, and lower CPU 
overhead. 


There is no such thing as 0 latency, all soundcards need to transfer data this way. 


Luckily most soundcards today can operate and remain stable at pretty low latencies. | 
typically keep my soundcard buffers set at 256 samples, which gives me a round trip audio 
latency of about 13ms. For me at least, this is a perfect trade off between having a responsive 
control over my software instruments, while maintaining a reasonable CPU overhead. Certainly 
many soundcards can go lower than this, but honestly | rarely find | need to do that myself. 


It’s easy to fall into the trap of thinking you have to set your latency as low as possible, but it’s 
important to keep this all in perspective too. The average speed of sound in normal conditions 
is about 1 foot per millisecond. So having a latency of around 10ms is roughly equal to the time 
it takes sound to leave a speaker and reach your ears from ten feet away. 


Bands and acoustic musicians have been performing with unparalleled sync amongst 
themselves for centuries at these types of distances (or even greater). Blaming your 
soundcard for not being able to achieve ridiculously low latencies as the reason your playing is 
sloppy seems a bit excessive, no? There’s nothing wrong with using lower latencies, but at 
some point it almost becomes academic IMVHO. Find a balance between responsive playing, 
and a manageable CPU load, and don’t worry if you can’t set your latency any lower. 


Question: People always say | should layer my drums to get really fat sounds, but the more 
layers | add, the worse it sounds. 


Answer: Well, like a lot of things when it comes to making music, more doesn’t always equal 
better. When you layer sounds that share the same frequency ranges, some of those 
frequencies will cancel each other out, and some will sum to form louder frequencies. After 
awhile, you add so many layer that you end up just getting an undefined bunch of mush 
instead of a slamming drum sound. 


Generally | find that two to three samples layered works well. The key is to not only choose 
great sounding drum samples in the first place, but also ones that compliment each other well. 
For instance, when layer kick drums, I'll often use a really deep subby kick to provide the 
oomph to the sound, and a brighter kick with more click and beater head sound to provide the 
character. 


The other thing to pay attention to is that the samples are lined up as close as possible so you 
don’t get flamming. This is when you hear a very short delay between the attack of one of the 
drum layer and the other. Instead of the two sounds combining to form something new, they 
end up sounding like just sloppily layered drums. Huge pet peeve of mine Take the time to 
slide one of the samples forward or backward a couple milliseconds at a time until you find the 
best location where the samples join to form a single, cohesive sound. 


Question: What’s the best synth for making deep house type of music? 
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Answer: Error. Question does not computer. Error. 


Honestly | don’t think I’ve ever seen a synth marketed at only one type of genre. Any good well 
rounded multi-purposes synth should have the facilities to allow you to sculpt whatever kind of 
sounds you want, regardless of the intended genre. 


Except for NI’s Massive, only Dubstep people use that one (I kid, | kid). 


Instead of worrying about which synth other people use in their songs, instead focus on 
learning the synths you have at your disposal. :) 


Question: In a lot of your tutorials and articles you mention ways to trim songs down to make 
them shorter and more focused. What if | want to make a song longer, any tips? 


Answer: | think in general, if you’re going to go for a longer song, the the biggest thing to keep 
in mind is that you need enough material in the song to keep it interested to the average 
listener for that amount time. A lot of times as producers we like to think that a solid groove is 
enough for people to listen to for a long time, but more often than not it takes more than this to 
keep people entertained for more than 4-6 minutes. Here’s a few other ideas: 


1. Have two larger breakdowns in the song instead of one. Just be sure that when you come 
out of the break back into the meat of the tune, you bring something different into the mix each 
time. No sense in having two identical drops. 


2. Treat the song as if it had two 

main ‘movements’, something where the end of the track is similar enough to the beginning 
that people see the connection, but different enough that it really brings something new to the 
table. Underworld’s “Banstyle/Sappys Curry” comes to mind. Right around the 6 minute mark, 
the song starts to evolve into a completely new style that still retains a lot of the sounds and 
feel of the beginning. 


3. Ambient intro or ending. An easy way out, but if you really want to make the song longer for 
some reason, an evolving but simple ambient section can do the job easily. 


Question: What RMS and crest factor should | aim for in my mixdowns? Does it matter to the 
mastering engineer, or if I’m going to master it myself? 


Answer: I’ve been getting this question a lot lately, and I’m not sure what’s driving it. | don’t 
think people need to worry about the RMS or crest factor (the difference between the RMS and 
peak readings of the song) at all when doing a mixdown, especially if you’re going to be 
mastering the song later on. The only thing you really need to worry about when doing a 
mixdown is that you’re not clipping the master channel in your DAW. Ideally leaving roughly 
6dB of headroom as a safety margin, though this isn’t a hard and fast rule. 
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Generally something like the crest factor is just a way to tell how compressed one piece of 
music is compared to another. In the mixdown stage, trying to aim for some sort of ideal here 
will likely just lead you to compress the track too much, or sometimes not enough given the 
material. In short, it’s just making you apply processing to the song that it might not need, all 
for the sake of some arbitrary number. Make sure you’re not clipping the master channel, and 
just worry about making the song sound good. No need to worry about RMS readings or the 
crest factor at that stage. 


Question: Lately I’ve been getting more into electronic music that wasn’t written for the dance 
floor, and | want to start DJing that style of music. What are some of the differences when it 
comes to DJing downtempo music, compared to normal club music? 


Answer: Well, the good news is that for the most part, it’s really not all that different in terms of 
the gear you’re using, or the techniques you probably already are used to for DJing. It’s stilla 
matter of picking tracks that don’t clash in terms of key, and using EQ to blend them as 
seamlessly as possible. But there are a few key differences that can take some getting used 
to: 


1. No Du friendly intro and ending. A lot of non-dancefloor electronic music will have very short 
intros and endings, often without any beats at all. Setting up loop points in the beginning and 
end of the track can help a lot, you might not get 32 bars of beats to mix with like a club track, 
but looping the first 4 bars when the drums come in, or right before they drop out at the end 
can be almost the same thing. 


2. HUGE range of tempos. Most club music in any particular genre is largely within a couple 
BPM’s of other songs in the style. Not so with downtempo, you can have tempos ranging from 
70 to 130BPM, so you really need to pay attention to the tempo of your songs when you’re 
mixing. | name all my DJ tracks with the tempo listed first, so that songs with similar tempos 
are grouped together as | browse for tracks. 


That’s not to say that you can only play songs that are of similar tempo in a set, just that if you 
do want to go from tracks with say 80 to 110 BPM, you’re likely going to need a few tracks in 
between to get you there. | always map a couple of buttons or a knob on my MIDI controller to 
the tempo of whatever DJ software I’m using (Live or Traktor these days). That way | can 
constantly ride the tempo throughout the set so | can progress from slower songs to faster one, 
or vice versa. Just be sure to change the tempo very slowly as you play, tempo changes can 
be pretty noticeable and distracting to some people if you do this too quickly. 


3. Loose timing. Unlike a lot of club music, in downtempo it’s not too uncommon to have a real 
drummer playing the beat, or perhaps the producer used a lot more swing when quantizing the 
drums. So you need to pay attention to make sure that you’re not flamming too badly the 
drums in two different tracks as you mix. 


4. Shorter songs. Your average club track can be 6-10 minutes long, but downtempo track are 
often a lot shorter than that. Sometimes all you’ll have time for is mixing an ambient intro with 
an ambient ending from the previous song as a result, don’t think you always need to be beat- 
matching Great technique for jumping between tracks with larger tempo differences as well. 
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35. Random Production Tips 
March 5th, 2012 


1. Faking Bandaxall EQ Curves. 
One of the more useful EQ types I’ve found over the years is the Bandaxall curve. It’s similar 


to a high-shelf filter type, except that instead of flattening out above the EQ frequency you set, 
it instead continues to rise past the upper limits of our hearing. 
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One of the best uses for a Bandaxall EQ curve is to gently boost the very upper frequencies, 
which can be useful for adding ‘air’ and enhancing the sense of space in a sound or song. 
Typically it can be very transparent to the ear, as long as you don’t go overboard and boost too 
much of course. 


Unfortunately not all EQs have this type of EQ curve (or even a high-shelf), but it’s easy 
enough to fake an approximation with just about any full-range parametric EQ. Set one of the 
parametric bands so that the frequency is at it’s max. Ideally this will be close to around 
20kHz. With the normal bell-shaped EQ curve, this means that the bell ‘peaks’ at the upper 
limit of our hearing, resulting in a gradual rise in the higher frequencies up to point. 


As usual, the gain parameter will control how much the EQ adds to the sound, and in this case 
you can use the Q control to adjust the shape of the boost. Again, use it sparingly and it can 
be a great way to unobtrusively enhance the upper frequencies that give a song or a sound the 
sense of depth and space a good mix should have. 


2. Apple Earbuds are the new NS10’s. 


Throughout the 80’s and 90’s, the Yamaha NS10 speaker with it’s iconic white woofer was a 
staple in many professional studios. It wasn’t because it sounded good, in fact it was literally a 
pain to listen to. Very harsh and unforgiving, the NS10s became popular because they were 
known for helping mix engineers hear things the way your average listener at home would. 
Issues in the mixdown in the critical midrange were often more recognizable on the NS10’s, 
and many a mixing engineer would use these to reference their mixdowns for that reason. 
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Today of course, very few people seem to actually listen to music at home, and for many the 
home stereo has been replaced by iPods and their equally iconic white earbuds. Some might 
even say equally painful to listen to (count me in this group btw). 


This was a point brought home to me last year when working on a mastering job for a client. 
He was thrilled with how the mastering | had done sounded everywhere except on his iPod 
headphones, so | found myself in the position of having to use a pair of those to make 
adjustments to the mastering. 


While | definitely would NOT recommend mastering or mixing a song only with the iPod earbud 
as your main listening tool, it’s definitely useful now and then to check out how your work is 
sounding in those as well. Like the NS10, it will give you a good representation of the way 
most people will be listening to your music, and can help you make small adjustments to suit 
those listeners as well. Just try not to do it at the expense of making your song sound good on 
a more proper setup 


3. Easy compression setup. 
One of the issues | consistently hear producers struggling with, is the proper way to set up 
and use compression. Even though I’ve written more comprehensive guide on the subject 


here: 


http://tarekith.com/assets/pdfs/DynamicsControl.pdf 





| thought it might be useful to cover what | used to find was the easiest way to approach it 
when | was first learning about compression myself. So, here’s a quick and dirty way to set up 
a compressor if you’re struggling to understand how they work. It won’t be the best way in all 
cases, but it’s a good starting point. 


First thing you want to do is set the release to minimum, and the attack to maximum. Then, 
set the ratio to 3:1 with a medium or soft-knee, turn off any auto make-up functions, and lower 
the threshold until you’re seeing about 3dB of gain reduction on the gain meter. 


Now you’re going to adjust the release and attack parameters. In general, for short and quick 
sounds with sharp transients (like drums), you want a longer attack phase to let that initial 
transient through. You also want a shorter release so that the compressor is ready and waiting 
to let the next transient through untouched. 


For more sustained sounds like basslines or vocals (or a full mix), you generally want a 
shorter attack phase so the compressor kicks in sooner, and a longer release so that you don’t 
get unwanted pumping or distortion. This is also true if you’re trying to reduce initial transients 
to give a sound more consistent volume, like with an acoustic guitar or electric bass. If your 
compressor has an auto-release setting, it can be worth turning this on if you’re not sure what 
you're doing. That way you only need to adjust the attack parameter and can focus on how 
that is making your sound change. 


Once you’re happy with how you have these set, then you can adjust the threshold for more or 
less compression as needed. Keep in mind that as you add more compression though, the 
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amount of signal the compressor is affecting with change, and thus you may need to fine-tune 
the attack and release again. 


This is a good way to approach the order in which you adjust the parameters when you’re first 
learning compression. It also help you to avoid the common mistake of not having the 
parameters set for the material, which often just ends up turning the compressor into a simple 
gain boost. As always though, play around with the settings in your free time, the more you do 
it, the more it will make sense. 
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36. Timeless Tips 
December 14, 2010 


| was going through some old archives of mine, and | ran across a list of my top ten pieces of 
production advice, something | had written years ago. Struck me that | probably wouldn’t 
change anything even after all this time. 


1. Less is almost always more. Turn down the effects, back off the compression, use less EQ 
and reverb, get rid of tracks that don’t really add anything important to the song. 


2. Don’t force yourself to write only in one genre (blasphemy, | know). Variety is the spice of 
life, so experiment with other genres/styles, it’ll only make you a better musician/producer. 


3. Learn at least basic music theory. You may never, ever use it, but it’ll help you understand 
how we got to where we are, and might just help you out in the future. 


4. Don’t force yourself to write if you’re not feeling it. Go outside, take care of your errands and 
BS, and come back to it when it’s fun again. Even if that means a month long hiatus (or 
longer). 


5. Do it for the right reasons. Make music because you love the process, not the hopeful 
outcome. Never make music thinking you'll make money, cause you won’t 99.999% of the 
time. 


6. Understand it takes years and years to get that polished and professional sound. It’s not 
down any magic plug ins or settings. An experienced producer can make a pro-sounding tune 
no matter what the gear. It’s the ears, not the gears. (trademarked) The only way to get to this 
point is practice, plain and simple. 


7. Learn to calibrate people’s comments about your tunes. There’s a fine line between solid, 
unbiased production advice, and personal preferences. Listen to what people say, and then 
judge if their comments are expressing their own personal preferences, or if it’s a genuine 
advice from an experience producer. Listen either way though, both kinds of advice can be 
helpful if taken in the right context. On that note, your friends will always tell you they like your 
tunes. 


8. Learn to play a real instrument. 


9. Interviews with other producers are the best source of production advice. Especially if they 
produce a completely different genre than you. 


10. Slim down your studio. Kinda ties into #1 above, but the less gear you have, the easier it is 
to learn it, and the farther you can take it. Especially with plug ins. 
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